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The Fight in the Pasture Lot 


On the Devil’s Paint Brush and Other Devils Which Make 


ahs AY Jim, what in the world do you 
think you are doing tramping around 
with a pail out in that pasture?” 
called a man driving along the St 


Lawrence River Road to a neighbor. “Con 

on over and see for yourself, Roy. ‘This 
isn't the first ring that I have done this 
and right over beyond there you can see 


what has happened,” returned Jim. 

The man in the pasture—James Peo of 
Cape Vincent—kept on with his work and 
when his neighbor reached him he was just 
emptying out the last of the contents of his 
pail. “What have you g 
there” asked Roy. “Just plai: 
16 per cent acid phosphate” 
replied Jim, “and that is what 
I put on that strip over yonder 
last spring, while up by that 


rock , y} are I put on some, 
Two ve ago. Come over and 
I'll sh . 

3 is Belie 


“You see all that devil’s 
paint brush between here and 
the road—well just look down 
that rock line and you can 


the grass.” “Yes Jim, th 
devil's paint brush seems t 
be all gone” replied Ro 
“Well Roy, the paint bruch fo the rignt 


was thi 
over when I put on the first 
acid rock back in 1919. I'll 
admit that I was a bit skeptical for it didn’t 
seem possible that one could get rid of the 
pesky stuff as easy as that, but the county 
agent said that it should work, so we tried 
it. The white clover and blue grass look 
pretty don’t they? It all came in itself too, 
for we didn’t put any grass seed on that 
place.” 

Jim Peo is one of the pioneers in pasture 
improvement in the North Country and in 
New York State for that matter, for up to 
that time only a few had done anything to- 
wards keeping up the productivity of their 
pasture land that could not be plowed, aside 
from putting on an occasional load of ma- 
nure. 

There are two kinds of pasture land in 
the State—that which can be broken up and 
reseeded duction runs down, 
and the re mainder which is too steep, or too 
stony, or too rough to permit plowing. The 
latter has had the greatest influence on the 
dairy industry, for where pioneers found 
land that was not fitted for cropping they 
turned to the dairy cow as the means of 
harvesting the crops of grass that would 
grow unaided among 
the stumps. This 
“cheap” pasture has 
been a big factor in 
the production of our 
dairy product 


k as hair on a dog all a 


when its 


ts, 


A Big Prob! 

With probably con 
siderably in excess of 
2,000,000 acres of this 
kind of pasture in New 
York State, the cost of 
milk production for 
many dairymen hinges, 
to a large extent, on 
the amount of grass 
that these acres will 
produce during the 
pasturing months. At 
the present time it is 
no secret that six 
weeks is the limit of 
good pasturage on 
much of the area, as 


By WILLIAM I. ROE 


far as the heavy producer of the lacteal fluid 
is concerned. After that she must be fed 
from other sources in order to keep her go- 
ng strong. All of which has a distinct in- 
fluence on the number of golden sheckels the 
dairy farmer can hope to keep in his jeans 
at the close of the year. 

In countries older than ours the condition 
of pastures has been a pressing problem for 
many In agricultural writings of 
over one hundred years ago, we find that 


years. 


ers were found who had—accidently or 
otherwise—tried various combinations on 
pastures, and had results to show. It was 
learned that the use of stable manure would 
drive the intruders out, but most men need 

all the manure on their work land. 
Checking of the trials that had been made, 
showed that the same methods would not 
work under all conditions. Up in Jefferson 
and St. Lawrence counties plain 16 per cent 
acid phosphate was found doing wonderful 
and almost unbelieveable work. In the 
southern tier counties, lime was the materia] 
that was doing the trick. In 





better growth hides the stones. 








of the stake, pasture top dressed with lime and acid phosphate, note 
This is not always the needed application, it 
iy be that a light broadcasting of nitrate of soda or a light application of barn- 

yard manure is all that is necessary. 


English farmers were concerned with im- 
provement methods. Harrowing was the 
main standby at that time. 

A few years ago the advisory committees 
of some of the dairy-county farm bureaus 
called attention to the fact that devil's paint 
brush and other weeds were rapidly taking 
the place of blue grass and clover in many 
sections. They urged the need of studies 
and trials in order to be ready when the 
mass of farmers needed information as to 
what steps to pursue to bring the grass back. 
It was pointed out that financial conditions 
would require that any methods must be: 
relatively cheap, eflicient, and easy to carry 
out. 


The State Collece Found Ready 


Accordingly county agents got busy. Let- 
ters of inquiry to cxperiment stations all 
over the United States showed that little 
attention had been given to this important 
problem, and that New York State stations 
were far in the lead. The extension staff 
at Cornell had carried on sufficient work so 
they were ready to make suggestions. Farm- 


Trial strips tells the tale 


other sections a combination 
of these two materials chased 
the devil’s paint brush and 
coaxed back the timid white 
clover and blue grass. 


Several Combinations Tried 

As a result of all these find- 
ings, a number of farmers 
among whom was our friend 
Jim Peo, started out to dis- 
cover which particular treat- 
ment would prove best for 
their soil and local conditions. 
A strip of pasture liberally be- 
sprinkled with paint brush 
was given an application of 
ground limestone at the rate 
of one ton to the acre. An 
adjoining strip received 300 
pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate (acid rock) to the acre. Next to 
that, 300 pounds of the acid phosphate and 
one ton of ground limestone were scattered 
separately over an acre. In many places a 
load of manure would be spread in another 
place. Sometimes the ground was gone over 
with a harrow either before or after or both, 
other times an application of a grass seed 
mixture was made, and occasionally every 
combination that could be worked out was 
tried 

Did everyone achieve the mystic result of 
a luxuriant pasture with a velvety sod of 
blue grass, white clover, and other good 
pasture plants? Well—hardly. There were 
failures, some practically complete and from 
that all stages up to what might be termed 
perfection. Many times there were more 
lecsons to be learned from the failures than 
from the successes. In the North Country 
alone, there are upwards of 150 farmers who 
have trials of this kind, which have been put 
on during the past four years, and other 
dairy counties have a goodly number. 

With all these trials to judge from, it is 
now possible for the farmer, who is anxious 
to keep a few more 








The East is a dairy country because it is a pasture ccuntry, and for that reason pasture improvement 
means improvement of the dairy business 





pennies from the milk 
check that from time 
immemorial has _ had 
the fade-away trick 
down pat, to figure out 
just what steps he will 
pursue. In order to 
cave some of the time 
he would have to spend 
visiting, we will pro- 
ceed to summarize 
some of the outstand- 
ing features. 


Selling Fertility 

The first thing that 
most people fail to con- 
sider is, that when 4 
pound of milk is sold, 
some of the farm 
fertility is sold wj 
10,000 poundg 
will rem@pve the equivé 
(Continyged on page 313) 
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Waste Land 
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Choosing and Buying a Farm 


“Married in Haste, Repenting at Leisure’’ Applies in Purchasing a Farm 


N buying a farm the first thing which 
a man must do is to select the region 
in which he wishes to farm. Different 
sections of a State or county are adapted 
for different types of farming. As a result 
of many generations of experience, farmers 
in each region have decided upon a certain 
type of farming which seems 4 be best 
e 


By C. E. LADD 


consider is the size of the farm and the pos- 
sibility of carrying on a business of profit- 
able size. A very small farm is incapable of 
returning a large profit unless devoted en- 
tirely to intensive crops. A very large farm 
contains a considerable risk and requires con- 


anyone is considering the possibility of re- 
selling a farm it is well to bear in mind that 
small farms sell more readily than large 
farms. 

The size of farm is not always indicated 
by the number of acres. Other measures 
are number of crop acres, number of cows 
which the farm is carrying, the number of 

cows which the farm can carry, acres 





man who expects to farm in such a 





region should ordinarily be willing to 








carry on the same general type of 
farming that his neighbors are en- 
gaged in. The man who wishes to 
carry on a particular type of farm- 
ing should select a farm in a region 
where that type is carried on. 





Community Interests an Asset 

There are occasional instances 
where individual farmers do very 
well by farming in a way which most . 
of their neighbors do not do. For 
instance, one dairyman in a fruit 
region or one grower of small fruits 
ina dairy region may do very well 
on account of good local markets and 
little competition, even though he is 
carrying on the type of farming for 





of bearing fruit, number of hens 
kept, etc. 


Select a Farm with Good Field Layout 


Large, well shaped, level fields 
which are near the buildings can be 
worked much more economically than 
small or crooked or rough fields or 
those that are far distant from the 
buildings. With the invention and 
adoption of each new piece of farm 
machinery these factors become more 
important. Sometimes a farm has a 
very poor field arrangement which 
can easily be changed. In other 
cases a poor field arrangement is so 
determined by stone walls, gulleys, 
swamps, creeks and other obstruc- 
tions whieh are immovable or ex- 
pensive to move that a rearrange- 








which the region is not best adapted. 

In general, however, the man whose 
neighbors are engaged in the same 
type of farming with himself finds that he 
has many advantages. There is a commun- 
ity of interest, a large collection of indi- 
vidual experiences in the community and 
the judgments of many other men to draw 
upon. Labor in this community is skilled 
in doing the work connected with the sev- 
eral enterprises of the community. It is 
easier to sell products in a community 
where those products are raised in large 
quantities. It is easier to buy fertilizer, 
spray materials, machinery and other things 
needed on your type of 
farm if most of your 


Trying to haul milk, hay or potatoes to market over bottomless dirt 
roads emphasizes the value of an improved road to any farm property 


siderable executive ability to make it profit- 
able. All farm management studies indicate 
that the family-sized farm is much more 
profitable than the smaller farm or the very 
large farm. This family-sized farm may be 
a farm of from 150 to 300 acres in general 
and dairy farming, and somewhat smaller 
than this in fruit growing, poultry or vegeta- 
ble growing. Sometimes it is advisable to 
purchase a small farm because there is a 
possibility of renting or purchasing adjoin- 
ing land some time in the near future. If 





neighbors are carrying on 
the same type of farming. 


Selecting the Farm 

In selecting a region we 
should pay special atten- 
tion to the soil, topog- 
raphy, the markets, the 
Means of transportation 
and the climate. Soil, 
markets and climate prob- 
ably do more to determine 
the type of farming than 
any other three factors. 
N selecting a region for 
acertain type of farming 
It is well to consider also 
t regions which compete 
With this section and what 
advantages and disadvan- 
ages each competing sec- 
on has. 

In looking ov ‘r a farm, 
one of the first’ factors to 


1 
e 






In buying a farm do not lose sight of the fact that you are also buying a home. 


ment is absolutely impossible. 

If all the manure must be hauled 
up hill or if all of the farm products 
must be hauled up hill to the barn, it requires 
expensive labor. If some of the tillable fields 
are so far distant that it requires several 
minutes of travel by man and team before 
field work is started, then these fields are 
very expensive to work. If pasture is far 
distant from the barns, the result is a waste 
of labor and often a loss of milk flow. 

A compact, economical farm layout with 
large well-shaped, level fields and pasture lo- 
cated within a reasonable distance of the 
buildings makes a farm worth a great deal 

more than one with a poor 
uneconomical layout. 


The Factor of Good Buildings 

With our present wage 
scales and the present 
prices of building ma- 
terials, building work is 
very expensive. Most 
eastern farms are so 
priced to-day that if the 
owner were to obtain bare 
land at a reasonable price, 
construct a very economi- 
cal house and a very eco- 
nomical barn, yet he could 
not sell the land and build- 
ings for anywhere near 
enough to pay for the total 
cost. Many eastern farms 
have excellent buildings. 
If .the buildings must be 
rearranged, the cost of do- 
ing this must be added to 
the cost of the original 

(Continued on page 321) 
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Milo D. Campbell 


N the passing of Milo D. Campbell, whose 

death we announced last week, farm people 
have sustained an irreparable loss. 

The success or failure of all cooperative 
work among farmers depends to a very great 
extent upon their leaders. What farmers 
need to-day are leaders from their own num- 
ber who are men with vision and ability who 
can stand steadfast against the discourage- 
ment which comes from the indifference and 
criticism of their supporters, and men who 
cannot be influenced by jealousy, ambition or 
other selfish motives. Such men are few in- 
deed, but Mr. Campbell measured high on 
all of these qualifications. 

For years Mr. Campbell was president of 
the National Milk Producers’ Federation, 
and much of the national legislation passed 
recently for the benefit of dairymen stands 
as a monument to his skilled and persistent 
work for it. 

A farmer himself, Mr. Campbell under- 
stood farmers, and no man in America could 
express more forcefully or more clearly 
problems which farmers must meet. None 
of the thousands of men in the East, as well 
as throughout America, who were privileged 
to hear him will forget his speeches which 
alternated bubbling humor with earnest ap- 
peals for farm people to stand as a rock in 
cooperation to improve farm conditions, but 
to always keep the needs of the nation above 
those of any class. 


NO. 14 
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E. R. Zimmer 


T is with great sorrow that we announce 

the death of our friend, E. R. Zimmer, who 
died at his home in Syracuse on March 22 of 
pneumonia. 

Mr. Zimmer was, since its organization, 
the secretary of the New York Holstein 
Friesian Association, and to his efforts more 
than to those of any other person, must be 
credited the progress and success that have 
been made by the Holstein men through their 
State association. 

Before accepting this position, Mr. Zim- 
mer was manager of the Farm Bureau in 


Tioga County, New York, where he was 


known and loved by practically every farmer 
in the county, and where he worked hard to 
bring prosperity to the farm people that he 
served. 

Mr. Zimmer was another leader whom 
farmers could ill afford to lose. His death 
is especially sad because he was a young man 
with every indication of long years of ef- 
fective service ahead of him. His was a 
quiet, gentle personality, but always strong 
and steadfast for those principles which he 
thought right. The many thousands of farm 
people living from one end of the State to 
the other who were privileged to know Mr. 
Zimmer will mourn with us in the loss of a 
farm leader of ability and integrity, and in 
the loss of a loyal and worth while friend. 


Will Cooperation Destroy 
Individualism ? 
MERICAN individualism has had much 
to do with the rapid development of our 
nation’scivilization. The necessity of working 
alone and solving one’s own problems with- 
out outside help, whether on the farm or in 
the small manufactories of early times, 
taught men to think and to develop great 
power for individual initiative and action. 

It is said that the chief reason why Ameri- 
cans are probably the best soldiers in the 
world is their power to conforin to general 
discipline, but at the. same time use their 
heads in individual thought and action at the 
proper time. It has always been hard to 
throw an American army into a rout, be- 
cause there was not only the morale of the 
division or regiment to overcome, but also 
the morale of every man who insisted on 
staying and settling the argument indi- 
vidually. 

The development of the great manufac- 
tories founded upon the division of labor, 
where workmen in the factories do only one 
kind of work, and the coming of the labor 
unions have without question lessened the 
city laborer’s power and opportunity for in- 
dividual thought and action. It is an in- 
teresting question, what effect cooperation 
among the farmers will have in interfering 
with individualism. 

Herbert Hoover, in a recent interesting 
little book called “American Individualism,” 
raises the thought of whether or not our en- 
thusiasm for organization is to mean “a new 
sort of tyranny destroying the foundation 
of individualism.” 

We agree with Professor Carver, the great 
economist, when he says, “I think we should 
not be too hasty in applying the cooperative 
principle to the production end of farming. 
Obviously, you can’t roll a steel rail in a 
blacksmith’s shop; a large mill is needed. 
But there are kinds of work that can be done 
better on a small scale, and this appears to 
apply to farming, despite all the talk we 
hear about syndicating the business. I don’t 
think you can beat the one family farm.” 

On the other hand, all of us have come to 
realize that cooperation is absolutely neces- 
sary on the sales end. But the proper kind 
of cooperation, even in the sales of farm 
products, will aid and strengthen individual 
effort if there is mutual confidence in and be- 
tween officers and rank and file, if there are 
no secret closed sessions of a select few, if 
the management listens carefully to all the 
suggestions from the membership and if the 
membership attends meetings and takes an 
active part in the affairs of the organization. 

A particularly good example of the recog- 
nition of the individual member by a co- 
operative organization is the plan now being 
carried out by the Western New York Fruit 
Growers’ Packing Association. Through its 
board of representatives and its executive 
committee, it has elected by informal ballot 
eight special committees with a total mem- 
bership of approximately twenty-five men. 
These men have been carefully chosen, not 
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only for their constructive leadership and 
suggestions, but so as to represent nearly al] 
of the local units and the special problems 
of the organization. 

These committees include four commodity 
committees which are to deal particularly 
with the special fruit commodity problems, 
They also include committees on production, 
finances, organization, and purchase of sup- 
plies. Most of the committees have already 
met, and the best thought of some of the 
best fruit growers in Western New York js 
being earnestly given to the solution of many 
vexing problems. Not only will this result 
in the nearest approach to the solution of 
these problems as is possible at the present 
time, but what is more important it is certain 
to strengthen the confidence of the individual 
member in his organization and in its man- 
agement and will build up a real cooperative 
spirit and develop an individualism alive to 
public service as well as to its own oppor- 
tunities. 


Shall I Invest In Land ? 


N 1910, the population of the United 

States was, in round numbers, 92,000,000 
people. In 1920, it was 105,000,000 and it 
is now estimated to be better than 110,000, 
000. In other words, we have had an in- 
crease in our population in thirteen years of 
nearly 19,000,000 people. The Census of 1920 
showed that from 1910 to 1920 rural popula- 
tion, including small villages, increased 3.2 
per cent, while the city population increased 
28.8 per cent. If we are to judge by history 
of other countries, there is every reason to 
believe that the people will continue to in- 
crease in number and that the city will grow 
faster than the country. While this great 
body of consumers has been increasing so 
rapidly, the cheap, abundant, fertile lands, 
the great food reservoirs of the country have 
been decreasing, and there are no more that 
can be developed except at high cost per acre. 

There is but one conclusion to all of these 
facts, and that is, the demand for agricul- 
tural products must steadily increase. This 
is a valuable fact to keep in mind to add to 
the points made by Dr. Ladd in the feature 
article in this issue on buying a farm. If the 
farmers of America, of the present and 
future, are intelligent enough to make sure, 
through organizatio.: or other good market- 
ing methods, of obtaining their just share 
of the consumer's dollar, then the future of 
farming must be better than it has ever been 
in the past. 

We believe that this is a good time to in- 
vest in land, providing that investment Is 
carefully made at conservative values, and 
providing also that it is made, not with the 
hope of large immediate returns, but rather 
with the assurance that the large increasing 
demand for agricultural products will insure 
the farmer of the future who uses intelligent 
production and marketing methods as ade- 
quate return for labor and capital wisely 
invested. 


Look Out for San Jose Scale 


N the next page we have taken great care 

to work out some seasonable directions 
for treating seed and for spraying orchards. 
We call your especie] attention to this page 
and suggest that you preserve it carefully 
for reference at future times when you may 
need it. 

In connection with spraying, may we SUg- 
gest to apple growers that the San Jose scale 
is again spreading very’ rapidly and that 
special attention should be given this year to 
spraying for its control. At one time the 
San Jose scale threatened the entire apple 
industry of the East. but the persistent use 
of lime-sulphur or scalecide overcame the 
menace until the spraying was discontinued. 
Now the scale is gaining ground again. 
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Seed Treatment and Spray Schedules 


Directions for Controlling Diseases That Cost Farmers Millions—Save This Page 


HE problem of fighting crop enemies 
such as insects and diseases, has be- 
come as important in our agricultural 
practices to-day as fertilization, rota- 
tion and other farm practices. It is a fact 
that to-day we have more plant diseases and 
noxious insects to contend with than years 
o. They have been imported one way or 
another from foreign lands. Whether or not 
this could have been avoided and who was to 
blame, does not help. The fact is, we have 
the diseases and the insects and 
they must be combatted. 


By FRED. W. OHM 


into a conical pile and covered with blankets 
or canvasses that have been moistened with 
the solution. It is allowed to remain thus 
for several hours or over night. After it 
has remained in this state for the specified 
period, it can be sown by hand immediately 
or dried in order that the grain will run 
through the drill more readily. Obviously 
the rate of seeding in the drill should be 


erally known, although it is just as prevalent. 
This latter disease may be identified during 
the growing season by dwarf plants that 
show a weakened and stunted growth. Later 
in the season and at digging time, it may be 
identified by a large number of small tubers 
just near the surface of the soil. 

This disease attacks the plant at the sur- 
face of the soil, rotting away the stem. In 
its attempt to grow and reproduce, the plant 
throws out branches from buds just below 

the surface of the soil, known as 
adventitious buds, which develop 





The fruit man knows full well 
that if he attempts to market 
wormy apples he is up against a 


Period for Spraying 


Mixtures 


Materials in Spray | Insects and Diseases 
Affected 


into new stalks and _ break 
through the soil. These are also 
attacked by the diseases and 











stone wall when he has to com- 
pete with men who are selling 
clean fruit. The man who has 
scabby potatoes finds that his 
produce goes begging when he 
places it in competition with 
clean stock. 

The fight is not only against 
the insect and the disease. The 
elements must be taken into con- 
sideration. Some. years 


Delayed Dormant 





the at tips 


Lime-sulphur 


(1-8, winter strength) | Blister-mite 


San Jose Scale 


other branches start from this 
second sprout. In the meantime 
in its attempt to reproduce, the 





To each 100 gallons 


add: 
oe Bud moth 
as arsenate 4 to 6 Leaf rollers 
& Casebearers 


weakened plants throw out small 
tubers that adhere closely to the 
stem. 

The treatment to control scab 
is not necessarily the same as 
for rhizoctonia. If a grower 





knows his seed is not infected in 
any way with the rhizoctonia, he 





weather is directly responsible 
for the more rapid development 
of plant diseases, consequently 
greater activity is required on the 
part of the farmer to keep the 
spray rigs going and to keep the 
plants covered with a film of 
poisonous material. To com- 
pletely cover the entire spray 
schedule of every crop would take 
many, many pages. However, 
American Agriculturist is devo- 





need only treat with formalin. In 
this treatment, formalin is used 
at the strength of one pint of 
40 per cent formaldehyde to 30 





gallons of water. The seed is im- 
mersed two hours in the solution. 
The formalin is nonpoisonous and 
can be wad in metal as well as 
wooden containers. The saméso- 
lution may be used for five or six 








When. buds show green : Aphids 
pint 
Blossom-Pink Lime-sulphur 
(1 - 40, summer | Scab 
strength) 
To each 100 gallons 
add: Green fruit worms 
Lead arsenate 4 to 6| Bud moth 
lbs. Leaf rollers 
Casebearers 
ae blossoms show | Nicotine sulphate, 1 Dark apple red bug 


different batches without loosing 
much of its strength. However, 





pint 





ting this entire page to a few 
fundamental crops that suffer 
severe annual losses due to dis- 
eases that are easily controlled. 
It is suggested that readers of 
the American Agriculturist re- 
move this page from the copy and 
tack it up in some place where it 
will be available for use as a 





Lime-sulphur 


rhizoctonia does not yield to the 
gas of formaldehyde so readily 
and therefore must be treated 





(1 - 40, summer | Scab 
strength) 
To each 100 gallons 
add: Codling moth 
Green fruit worms 
Lead arsenate 4 to 6} Bud moth 
Ibs. Curculios 


Lesser apple worm 


with a more severe remedy, which 
in this case is corrosive sublimate. 
In view of the fact that corrosive 
sublimate will also kill scab, it 
is not necessary to use both ma- 
terials. It is a case of killing two 


source of information. 


Treating Oats For Smut 


HE smut of oats has probably 
been responsible for greater 
losses in crop production than 
any other preventable crop dis- 
ease. This is due no doubt to the 


petals 


last of 
are falling 


When 


j———- ——----_-—_—__ -- 


Later sprays to be de- 
termined by weather 
conditions. Two spray- 
ings often made are 
(1) two to four weeks 
after calyx spray, and 
(2) about the Ist of 
August, when the sec- 
ond brood of codling 


Nicotine sulphate, 1 
pint 


Lime-sulphur 
(1 - 40, summer 


Dark and bright apple 
red bugs 





Scab 





strength) 

To each 100 gallons 
add: 

Lead arsenate 4 to 6 


lbs. 


Codling moth 
Curculios 
Lesser apple worm 


birds with one stone. 

Corrosive sublimate (mercuric 
bicloride) is a deadly poison and 
must be handled accordingly. It 
comes in tablet form and must 
be kept where children or per- 
sons who are ignorant of its 
effect, will be unable to confuse 
it with ordinary pills. Further- 
more, corrosive sublimate reacts 
with or corrodes metals and for 


fact that smut is rather incon- 
spicuous at harvest time and does 





moth appears 








Apple maggot 





that reason only wooden or 





hot injure the quality of the 

threshed grain. Due to this grow- 

ers often declare that they have 

no smut in their oats when, as a matter of 
fact, they may be loosing from 5 to 25 per 
cent of their crop. This neglect coupled 
with the enormous production of oats in 
this country is estimated to total up an an- 
nual loss of 50,000,000 bushels. 

Seed treatment of oats for smut is easy 
and effective. There are several methods, 
ut the easiest, most convenient, and still 
effective method is to sprinkle the oats with 
4 solution made by adding one quart of 
formaldehyde to 40 gallons of water. Be- 
fore treating the seed, it is run through a 
fanning mill and subjected to a strong draft 
Which will remove smut balls and light 
Stain. The cleaned seed is spread on a 
Perfectly clean floor, which has preferably 
een sprinkled with the formaldehyde solu- 
a previously, using a common sprinkling 


The grain is then turned over and over 
Y shovelling imtil every kernel is well 
Moistened. Tie oats are finally shovelled 


\ 
e 


Schedule for Spraying Apple 


somewhat increased to allow for the swell- 
ing of the seed. 

If the treated seed is not used immediately, 
it must be born in mind that the grain should 
not be stored in bins or sacks unless such 
storage places have also been treated with 
the formalin. In purchasing formalin it is 
well to make certain that the material pur- 
chased is 40 per cent strength, which means 
that it contains 40 per cent of formaldehyde 
gas by volume. This material can be pro- 
cured at the local drug store, It is interest- 
ing to note that several commercial seed 
firms are putting treated seed on the market. 


Seed Potato Diseases 


F all the diseases of potatoes, scab and 
rhizoctonia are most prevalent and take 
enormous tolls in our annual yields. Scab 
is so common that a deseription of this dis- 
ease is needless. Rhizoctonis is not so gen- 


N.Y. Bupt. Sta, Cir. 57 


earthenware containers should be 
used. In mixing the solution, 4 
ounces of corrosive sublimate are 
dissolved in 30 gallons of water. 

Due to the fact that the solution loses its 
strength rapidly, in contrast to formalin, it 
is only good for three different batches of 
potatoes. The first batch is immersed for 
a period of approximately one hour and 
twenty minutes; a second for a hour and 
a half; and the third for a hour and 
three-quarters. 

When the solution is no longer needed, it 
should be disposed of in such a manner that 
farm stock will have no access to it. After 
the seed has been treated, it is spread out on 
the floor to dry and is then ready to be cut 
previous to planting. To simplify matters in 
treating seed potatoes, it pays to have five or 
six water-tight barrels on hand, each one 
having a bung or spigot in the side, near the 
bottom. All are placed on a platform as high 
as a pail to draw off the used chemical. All 
the barrels are filled with potatoes to be 
treated, except one, which is used as a reserve 
when changing potatoes in the barrels. 


















































Planter Profits 


FTER you have spent weeks behind the 


plow, the disk, and the harrow—after 

your fields have been worked down to a 
perfect seed bed—then comes the time to make 
planter profits. Big yields are largely the result 
of perfect planting—every hill in its place and 
every hill a full hill. Year after year the profits 
of good planting follow 


International and CB&Q 


Corn Planters 


They plant accurately and evenly whether set for 
checking, drilling or power drop. Without stopping 
the team the variable clutch can be set to plant 2, 3, 
or 4 kernels to the hill. Edge, flat, and full hill 
plates interchange in the same hopper. The automatic 
markers require no attention. Valve mechanism is so 
carefully fitted and so accurately timed that missing 
and stringing are entirely eliminated. 

The tongue adjustment for leveling the boots 
insures an even cross check. Fertilizer attachments 
always available. 

This year, pocket the profits of good planting by 
using an International or C B & Q Corn Planter. 


See your McCormick-Deering dealer and 
write for our catalog 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO Sr USA 


(INCORPORATED) 
93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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METCALF’S QUALITY SEEDS 



















Per Bushel . er Bush 
Red Clover {60 Lt Timothy + Pree 
Metcalf's Recleaned, Medium... $16.00 Metcalf'’s Recleaned. . $4.00 
Metcalf Recleaned, Mammoth 
(Genuine) . 16.50 
ndiana Grown Mi : : Per Bushel 
Indiana Grow Timothy & Alsike Mixed = °"; "45" 
Alfalfa Per + ~ Metcalf a TTT ee $4.50 
Metcalf’s Recleaned $15.00 20% Alsike 
Grimm Alfalfa, Certified 10.00 
Domestic Grown Miscellaneous Per Lb 
M4 *er Bushel 7 . 
Alsike ee Red Top, Heavy Seed.......... 26 
Metcalf's Recleaned $13.00 Best Orchard Grass.......... , a 
Fancy Kentucky Blue Grass........ ; 
Sweet Clover Per Bushel = Canada Blue Grass................  .28 
Metcalf's Recleaned Whit Blos- Sudan Grass ieee we eaae 25 
som, Scarified.. $9.50 Winter Hairy Vetch ~ ee 20 
All Bags I Freight prepaid 00-1b, shipments, or over 





| Our ambition is to see how cheap we can 


B. F. METCALF & SON, Inc., 216-2163 West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


sell the best SEED obtainable. | 





















ALONEY Guaranteed T 


VINES, BERRIES, ROSES, SHRUBS 


Maloney Trees are guaranteed true to name 
ind f from disease by the largest nursery 
xrowers in New York State. For 39 years we 
have beeg in business here in Dansville and 
today are able to ship you direct better trees 
than ever before because we are constantly 
studying to improve our methods 
We recognize our responsibility to the fruit grower and 
we have this Spring issued a novel Catalog that tells the 
things you ought to know about our business. Write 
for your free copy. No order is too big or too small for 
us to handle personally 
Send today for Free Catalog 

We Prepay Transportation Charges on All Orders over $7.50 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO.., Inc., 64 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 


We re responsible; look up our rating Dansville Pioneer Nurseries 
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As I View Long Island 


Where Farmers Do Things Differently 


T was a good many By J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. land. 
suckers indeed. 
promoters 
sions with free entertainment thrown 
in as a special indycement to decoy 
large numbers. 
whole business is either funny or pa. 
thetic, according to how you look at it, 
Of course, it is only the initial pay- 
ment that they are interested in. 

I am told that a very large part of 
the county court business in Suffolk 
County is the sale of these holdings for 
back taxes, and in many cases it is im. 
possible to obtain any offer for the 
It is an interesting commen. 
tary upon the helplessness of some city 
men when they come to deal with rural 
things, and it is also a question if our 
laws ought not to give some sort of pro. 
tection for these babes 
who are simply the prey of unscrupv- 


years 


ago that the incidents and impressions 
are becoming pretty indistinct in my 
memory—that I first went out on Long 
Island for Farm Institute work, and, 
from time to time during the interven- 


J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


scrub pine, of which every acre looks 
every 
strange, it seems almost unbelievable, 
that within 30 miles of the giant city 
and in a region which has been settled 
almost from the earliest years of this 
still 
ably Suffolk County has more continu- 
ous area of woodland than any section 
of our State outside of the Adirondacks. 


Made by 


exactly like 


country, deer 


HE geologists 


of sand and grav- 
el ground up by 
the ice and re- 
worked by wave- 
action in the At- 
lantic. Much of 
this gravel is so 
coarse and has so 





| 
| 


| poses. 


little available 
fertility and such 
slight water- 
holding capacity 


that it is almost 
valueless for ag- 
ricultural pur- 


Parts of 


ithe region are 


made up of grav- 
el so coarse and 
open that the 
rain sinks down 


i}through it in- 


stead of 
off, and 


running 
hence 


| there are no per- 


| Much 


manent streams. 
of the is- 
land carriesa 


| low, scrubby for- 


est 


growth, 


| mostly oak and 





In it there 
clearings 


pine. 
are 


with clusters of shabby little houses 
class of 
denizens make their homes. 

The most distinctive and profitable 
use of these pine-barren areas is to 
out for sucker-bait.” It 
seems to be a highly developed form of 
obtaining money under false pretense, 
and yet, upon the whole, it is within the 
In brief, the procedure is to ac- 
quire a tract of land—where it is or 
what it is good for doesn’t matter—pro- 
ceed to organize a development project, 
“avenues” 
brush, in some cases even going so far 
as to lay a little shoddy concrete side- 
walk, and then proceed to sell ‘building 
lots to any sucker that can be induced 
There may be a forlorn shack 
or two somewhere within sight. 


Where Land Sharks Thrive 


N the city office of the project these 
wildernesses will be represented by 


where a 


them 


“put 


law. 


cut some 


to bite. 


beautiful maps 


named avenues and glowing literature 
setting forth the advantages of every 
man owning his own villa and sitting 
under his owm vine and fig tree while 
his brow is fanned by the pine-scented 
and health-bringing breezes of the island 


ago so 





say that the island 

represents about the most southerly 
advance of the ice sheet during the gla- 
cial epoch. The backbone of the island 
is really a terminal moraine—a deposit 


long 
times the 


the suckers in 


ing years, I have 
had the opportu- 
nity to see and 
study the agri- 
culture of this 
entirely unique 
section of our 
State, and just in 
early March I 
wentagain. Now, 
I do not want to 
slander the Is- 
land. I have been 
over it from end 
to end, and from 
side to side, by 
train and auto- 
mobile, but it 
seems to me that 
about half of it 
is scrub oak and 


property. 


lous sharpers. 


are taking place. 


other acre. It is 


run wild. Prob- cock Hills. 


a Glacier 


steers. 





AS THE UP-STATER SEES IT 


HIS is the first of two articles by 

Mr. Van Wagenen on Long Island, 
its agriculture and its people. Mr. Van 
Wagenen has visited Long Island many 
times and has had the opportunity to 
view practically every representative 
feature of the Island. The agriculture 
of Long Island is radically different 
than that of any other part of New 
York State. Its farmers take more of 
a gambler’s chance than the average 
farmer. When their crops are ready, 
they have to sell whether the market 
is good or not, for few if any of their 
crops can be held for a better price. 
It is a simple matter of trusting to 
Providence. They handle perishable 
products, produced on high-priced land 
with purchased food. Although the up- 
stater’s farm income is not as great, 
it is more certain than that of the 
Long Islander who either makes big 
money or loses heavily. Mr. Van 
Wagenen’s second article on Long Is- 
land will deal with some of its people. 





Hempstead 


strange and hardy 


through the pine 


with romantically 


Plains. 
feature is that it is entirely treeless 
and covered with a tough sod. 0 
dition like this is so unusual outside 
of the Mississippi Valley that it has 
been accounted for 
One theory was that the land had beet 
cleared, possibly by Indians or by white 
men, so long ago that the very mem- 
ory of it has been forgotten. 


Still a Problem 
EN who have studied the Plains 
the light of geology and botany are 
agreed that this is an area that “was 
captured by the grasses at the close 
of the glacial epoch, and they have 
held it so tenaceously that tree growt 
has never been able to establish itself. 
Of course, this is nothing more that 
occurred on hundreds of thousands ® 
square miles in the prairie states, ¥ 
then one does not expect natural prairie 
on the Atlantic Coast. The Plains have 
a surface soil that is dark in color 4 
looks fertile, but they tell me it is 10 
The subsoil is coarse, open gravel, 
their agricultural value is low. 
Now, I do not wish to convey, 
idea that Long Island is only a strip 
sand and gravel and scrub w 


The buyers are 
Some. 
excur- 


run free 


The 


in the woods 


Changes Taking Place Rapidly 

F course, in a region lying close toa 

great city like New York, where real 
estate is very active, sweeping changes 
There are parts of 
the island where land values, even in 
big acreage, are very high. 
true of the fashionable locations such 
as the Wheatly Hills, the water front 
on the South Shore and the Shinne 


This is 


Many of us will remember in our old 
school history the statement that Man- 
hattan Island was once purchased for 
the equivalent of $24.00. 
told that a big part of the Shinnecock 
Hills was once bartered for a yoke of 
I might add that from a strictly 
agricultural standpoint, the man who 
swapped away the steers got “stuck.” 
Now it is said that a syndicate has 


Well, I was 


taken over a part 
of them for six 
hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 
Somehow —I 
cannot tell why— 
these low, round- 
ed hills are total- 
ly different from 
the rest of the is- 
land, and have a 
strange, restful 
beauty all their 
own. I don’t 
wonder that rich 
men like to crown 
them with won- 
derful homes. 
There is one 
natural feature 
of the island s0 
unusual that it 
constitutes one 
of the riddles of 
geology. Some 20 
miles east of 
Brooklyn and 
covering an area 
some five or six 
miles square 18 
an almost per 
fectly level re 
gion known & 
The interesting 


A con- 


in various ways. 


the 
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BERRY PLANTS 


Straw , plants, earliest, latest, largest, mos 
product i and ~everbearing varieties Raspberry, 
blact I ewb poe: La eemerey. gooseberry, cur 
» krape plant 
arb, hors — h, hop, sage 


"VEGETABLE PLANTS 


" es r, beet, celery, onion, egg plant, 
t ttuce, parsley, sweet potato plants 


FLOWER PLANTS & BULBS 


k, @anterbury bells, foxglove 

Sweet William, onl ox, poppy and other perennial 

4 pla ° ster, pansy, salvia, snapdragon 

serbena, zinnia, ‘strawflower, begonia, geranium and 

ther anr flower plants; dahlia, canna, gladiolus, 
. iris, bulbs; roses, shrubs. 


Delp i hollyhoc 


Catalogue Free 
HARRY D. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays. N. Y. 
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QUAKER HILL FARM 
SEEDS 


are SUPERIOR because 

|. Each strain was developed by plant 
breeding experts. 

2. They have averaged highest yields in 
farm bureau and college tests. 

3, Field and bin inspections by disinter- 
ested persons show the disease free- 
dom and purity. 


Oats, Barley, Corn, Potatoes, Beans 


Write for Descriptions, Records and Prices 
BUY DIRECT FROM GROWER 


KC. is “a HONEOYE a N.Y. 














FERTILIZERS 


Croxton Brand 


Commercial Fertilizers 
ALSO RAW MATERIALS 
Carload or less Carload lots 
NITRATE OF SODA TANKAGE 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA BONE MEAL 
ACID PHOSPHATE MURIATE OF POTASH 
BLOOD SULPHATE OF POTASH 


Inquiries should state whether carload or less carload 
and in commercial mixtures, analysis desirec 


N. J. FERTILIZER & CHEMICAL CO. 


Factory: CROXTON, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Office: 38 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 

















A Hardy Ensilage Corn 


Get your Ensilage Seed Corn, direct from 
reliable growers in the famous West 
Branch Valley of Northern Pennsylvania. 


Every field producing this corn was 


thoroughly inspected by a disinterested 
committee of experts. Every bag is certified 
and guaranteed by the growers to be mature, 
of high quality, purity and germivation. 


Ask yourCounty Agent about this genuine W est 
Branch Sweepstakes Ensilage Corn, Write us 
for sample, prices and complete description. 


WEST BRANCH CO-OPERATIVE SEED 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Box A, Williamsport, Pa 


Pedigreed Potatoes 


Irish Cobblers, and Certified Rural 
Russets. Yields from 300 to 562 bushels 
per acre, for ten years. First Prize 
and Sweepstakes medal over all — 
eties at Cornell Potato Show, Feb. 


Address 


GARDNER FARMS, TULLY, N. Y. 


weer FROST PROOF pients 


and get your ¢ 




















earlier 1) e inte the markets four to six weeks 
plants wl you can by usi ing home-grown hot / house 
sion, . rl ey and Charleston Wakefields, Succe 
$12 and i at Du tel Prices by express f. o. b. here 
fe, ber 1,000; 5,000 for $5; 10,000 for $9: 25,000 for $20 
clare wi t bla ants ‘ shippec 4 by parcel Dos st, add one 
teed or 1 he usal ibove prices Satisfaction guaran 


refunded 


___VONGES ISLAND, S. C. 


+. of plants 


8. M. & m. GiBsoN co. 





»ney back; we ship from several warehouses 
BUSHEL and save you freight; 6 per cent discount on 
fo i, orders; Order from this ad or write 

—— are going much hi 
MEIER SEED =D CO. aa Salina, Kansas 
hae Vehmned’ S Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants and have 
cabbage three weeks eariier than you will with 
Varieties, Jersey Wakefield, Charles 


et Clover $7.00; Alfalfa $7.00; Red Clover 
512°60: Sudan $6.00; Grimm Alfalfa $20.00; 
Orchard Grass $2.00; Red Top $2 Blue 
e Grass $4.00; Cansgood $3 £0 Alsike $10.00; 
Tt mothy $4.00; sacks €; Satisfaction or 
mples, but get your order in as prices 

iz 

Plant 

Succession, Fiat a and Copenhagen 


*rices by _ express per thousand By 
postpaid 500 for Ae 25; 1,000 for $2.25; 
ent Satisfar.ion guaranteed or money re 


all D. FULWOO . TIFTON, GA 


CAR LOTS, Per Lb. ¢ 
BNDER Twine Small lots a shade Per kb 9c 
Agents wanted, 


Samples Free, Y wens & SONS, MELROSE, OHIO 
T, 


brompt ships 
turned 








This characterization would be true of 
the center of the island. There is some 
good land around the western end, but 
more and more it is being converted 
into building lots or taken over for 
great country estates. I remember 
when Hicksville was the center of a 
tremendous “cuke,” or pickle industry. 
No one ever speaks of “cucumbers” 
where they grow them, but always 
“cukes.” Now, various causes—per- 
haps most of all the cucumber blight— 
has largely extinguished the business. 
Expressed in square miles of cultivated 
land on the “East End” is not so very 
important, but expressed in terms of 
production and values per acre, it is 
most impressive. 

The North Shore grows a great va- 
riety of crops—some of them very spe- 
cial ones. The outstanding products 
are potatoes, cauliflower, cabbage and 
cabbage seed, Brussels sprouts and 
lima beans. In growing cabbage seed, 
the mature heads are pulled in the fall, 
thrown into windrows in the field and 
covered with earth enough to prevent 
hard freezing, and then reset in the 
spring. Further east, on the northern 
fork of the island, is Point Orient, with 
much celery and onions, and a large 
development of overhead irrigation. On 
the North Shore dairying is well nigh 
unknown. 


A Thought for the Dairyman 


T Grange dinners it has amused me 

to see these very prosperous people 
taking the color out of coffee with the 
contents of tin cans of condensed milk. 
Luce’s Favorite, the corn which has 
become so very popular as a variety for 
up-State ensilage, was originally con- 
fined to this locality. 

The South Shore, especially “The 
Hamptons,” have a much less diversi- 
fied agriculture. Indeed, it is mainly 
made up of potatoes and then more po- 
tatoes. Only the other day a man con- 
fessed to me that they did grow some 
patches of corn and hay, but added that 
they generally managed “to keep them 
back out of sight.” Everywhere on 
the island men are using quantities of 
commercial fertilizer, which seems un- 
believeable to us dairymen. It is not a 
wonder-tale, it is the simple truth, that 
for potatoes on the South Shore the 
usual dose of fertilizer is from one to 
one and one-quarter tons per acre, and 
this amount is of high-analysis “com- 
plete” brands. It is true everywhere 
that the men who have learned to use 
the most fertilizer use the highest 
priced formulas. The South Shore has 
a good many foggy mornings, and high 
humidity, which favors the blight fun- 
gus and insuring the potato crop, means 
spraying with a thoroughness and fre- 
quency which up-State growers can 
hardly understand. The island de- 
pends almost wholly upon seed from 
Maine, Northern New York and Ver- 
mont. One large grower told me that 
the community experience with Ver- 
mont seed had been especially fortu- 
nate. While purchased seed has been 
the almost universal rule, the fact that 
this year there is plenty of native stock 
at rather low prices, while the imported 
seed is relatively high, will lead to a 
considerable use of the home-grown 
seed. 


Potatoes go in Early 


OTATOES on the South Shore are 

planted at the earliest possible date 
—not in an effort to catch the early 
market, for the business as a whole isa 
main-crop proposition, but because ex- 
perience has shown that early planting 
gives best results. Two years ago 
many potatoes were in on St. Patrick’s 
Day, but mid-March planting does not 
happen this year. On the evening of 
March 7 we had to both shovel and 
push to get two miles with an automo- 
bile, but I ought to add that a condi- 
tion such as this is almost without 
precedent. The South Shore has the 
warmest—I will not say the best—cli- 
mate in the State. According to the 
data of the Weather Bureau, the aver- 
age date of the last spring frost is 
April 20, and the first frost in the fall 
is October, or more than 200 days be- 
tween frosts, as compared with only 
120 days on the high lands of Central 
New York and only 90 days in the 
Adirondack sections of the State. It 
must be nice to live where you don’t 
have to worry about the corn frosting 
before it is fit for the silo. A climate 
like this makes possible a considerable 
list of crops that have no real place 

















FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


~ KODAK 


Story-telling pictures like the one above, 
picture records of your crops, buildings and 
equipment, selling pictures of your cattle, 
chickens or hogs—they all represent the call 
for an Autographic Kodak on your place. 


No. 3A Kodak Junior isan ideal 
model forthe farm. The prints 
are clear and ,large, 3%x5% 
inches, and the camera is a 
splendid example of the Kodak 
way to good pictures—simple, 
sure, inexpensive. Price, with 
single lens, $17.50. 





Other Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

















Long-Time Farm Loans 


This Bank has loaned to the farmers in New England, 
New York and New Jersey over $25,000,000 and has re- 
turned to them over $137,000 in dividends. 

If ee your own farm or intend to purchase a farm, we are 
prepar make a long-time, easy-payment loan. Interest at 5/2%. 
Payments semi-annually. Loans run for 33 years but can be paid at 
borrowers’ option any time after 5 years. Local representative in 
every district. 

Look ahead! If you will need a loan this season write now for information. 


The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 








Gary 
ederal farml aan 
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Don't let another seeding go by ialiie 
you put in SOLVAY. You make more 
money using SOLVAY because it gives 
you bigger crops, better crops and that 
means moie money. 

It’s so easy to handle SOL VAX —shipped 
in 100 Ib. bags or in bulk, may be sprea 
by hand oz lime sower. Safe, will not 
burn, and is so finely ground it bring* 
result. the first year. 


Sweeten your soil and you sweeten” you 
bank roll too. There's years of profit in using 

SOLVAY. Find out all about it — Write sox the 
Gable SOLVAY lime book—free! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., Syracuse, N.Y 




























Dry B 


Columbia Dry Batteries fo 


stores. Insist upon Columbia. 
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Write today for free inst 


PATENTS book and “Evidence of Concey 
tion” blank. Send sketch or 


del for personal opinion 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 90 
ing, Washington, f° 


every kind of service are sold 
at electrical, hardware and auto 
accessory shops, garages, general 


ruction 








How’s plowing treating the tractor? Igni- 
tion balky? Whip it up with a Columbia Hot 


Shot. Always power in its super-durable, 


weather-proof, water-proof steel case. Can’t 
rust. Its kick is inside to stay till you call it 
out. For sure ignition, and long life, demand 


the Columbia Hot Shot. 


Columbia 
atteries 


~they last longer 


r 
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Engine Prices | sii: 
HIT BOTTOM | =.” 


Read this new schedule | 969.5¢ 
of prices; and then act! 


And, Remember— ; 
— getting ‘these “Bargain $127.50 


- 






at 


Automobile 
C3 Cream Separator 


(Harness Oil 


) C Tractor 
Farm Lighting Equipmen 


Windmi 


Sheep Dip 


and receiy 
f charge 


STAR LUBRICATING OIL C 
1532 W. 38th St., 


t 






oO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Agents Wanted 


mo TO GET BETTER RESULTS 
SN 
: D. C. 


LET THE STAR LUBRICATION SPECIALISTS GUIDE YOU 
5 augprteneel reccmaneas 


(_) Gas Engine 


Disinfectants C) Truck | 

(J Electric Pumping Machinery 

Harvesting Machinery | 
] 


Hi 











Prices on the FAMOUS Above Priees 
For Sh t 
from = 


—the most dependable 
engine on the market. 
Easier tostart; Pulls more 
than its rated H-P. 


BOOK FREE 


Write today for Zour copy 
of Gig Free Engine Book 
and complete list of New 
ow Prices 
Ottawa Mig. Co. 
1054.-J King St. 
OTTAWA, KANSAS 
Desk 1054-J Magee Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

























Does labor of 100 men. 
Reversible. 
of az. 






GRADE ROADS, BUILD BYRES, LEVEES with 
Farm Ditcher, 


7; lay Terracer, Grader 
The Great Farm Builder 
Works in any soil. Makes V-shaped drainage or ir- 
rigation ditch or cleang ditches down to four feet deep. 
. Make every acre pay. All steel. 
Adjustable. No cogs or levers to get out 
Write for free book and our proposition. 
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CARBOLINEUM 
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KENTUCKY NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO 
Chewing, 5 pruods., $1.75 
s 4 ry " 5 


1.75; 10 pounds, $3.00 
pounds, $1.25; "10 


when received. FAR 


| 
Send nq money. Pay 
@PERATIVE TOBACCO UNION, Paducah 


| | The old reliable wood preserver. Guaranteed to 
double the life of your Silos, Shingles, Barns, 
Fence Posts, Stalls, Tanks, etc. It keeps Mites 
Write for Circulars. 


Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


boro Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc. 
Box 382, 0 bore, Ky. 
_ ee sence mn 








>; 20 


pounds, 
MERS’ CO- 
» Ry. 





pounds, 
$2.00 


_ sections where win- 


This Farmer Did It With Little Extra Effort 


By W. E. 


ters are long farm- 


| ers prefer crops which require cultiva- 





tion, as corn and potatoes, to be fol- 
lowed by oats, grass to be seeded in the 
oats as a catch crop, rather than follow 
oats with wheat. Some farmers suc- 
ceed quite well by omitting wheat from 
the rotation even where winters are 
hot severe. But [ am not ready to 
admit that it is the better plan in order 
to secure a good stand of grass and 
clover. We do not consider oats a 
desirable companion crop for young 
grass. Wheat, rye or barley make for 
better nurse crops. I will concede that 
in sections, where seasons are short and 
winters long and severe, farmers are 
quite wise to adopt a shorter rotation 


better adapted to their climatic con- 
ditions. 
The old reliable rotation of corn, 


oats, wheat, clover and timothy, is a good 
one where the farmer desires to make 
vats a part of the rotation. The clover 
and timothy are seeded in the wheat. 
Rye may be substituted for the wheat. In 


| this plan, the preparation of the soil is 





so managed, when seeded to oats, as to 
make for best results when seeded t» 
wheat following the removal of th> 
oats crop. This calls for the plowin» 
of oats ground at times when it is not 
too wet or early enough, so it will yet 
freeze out thoroughly. 

Oats ground plowed too wet will not 
bring good oats, and will cause fall 
preparation for wheat to result in 
cloddy soil. Beware of plowing too 
wet. You will wish you had not done it, 
regardless of the crop grown. 


Acid Phosphate the Preferred 
Fertilizer 

OME few farmers here use a com- 

plete fertilizer. Others use only a 
phosphorus carrier which is most easily 
obtained in 16 per cent acid phosphate. 
Personally, we favor the acid phosphate 
where soil is good to really fertile. It 
insures a better yield of grain and less 
tendency to soft straw that will go 
down before .cutting time. 

I happen to think now of a farmer 
who uses no 16 per cent acid phosphate 
and is bitterly prejudiced against it. 
On a piece of ground which brings 
bumper corn crops, the oats and wheat 
lodge before they ripen, and usually 
cause severe loss to him. The soil is 
rich, but the straw is too weak to stand 
up under all sorts of weather. Usually 
a complete fertilizer is used, which 
greatly aids in causing the grain to 
lodge. It is certain that if he would 
use acid phosphate his crop would 
likely stand up better and ripen a week 
to ten days earlier, with a_ possible 
heavier yield. 

Where soil is not fertile, it is a good 
plan to use a complete fertilizer, but it 
should analyze pretty high in phos- 
phoric acid, since it causes stiffer straw 
and an earlier ripening. All this is 
desirable in an oats crop. We use fer- 
tilizer quite liberally, and feel certain 
that in most instances it pays to use 
anywhere from 150 to 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre. On thin soil, use a 
like amount of complete fertilizer. As 
before stated, phosphoric acid hastens 
ripening, which is decidedly desirable 
when we wish to use the oats ground 
for wheat. The earlier wheat ground 
is plowed, the better are the chances 
for a wheat yield. 


Oats a Cool Weather Crop 


N most localities, whether we follow 

oats with wheat or grass, it is a good 
plan to sow the oats early, as oats is a 
cool-weather plant, and it will develop 
better in the early summer months. If 
grass is sown, it will also do better if it 
makes a good start before the hot sum- 
mer days begin. It is our practice to sow 
oats as early as we can, depending on 
the fitness of the soil to till. We have 
raised good oats that was sown in 
March, however, March-sown oats are 
an exception rather than the rule. If 
we can sow the oats between April 1 
and 15, we feel that we have made a 
good beginning. Oats sown during the 
latter half of April stands a good 
chance. But it is far from desirable. 

Early sown oats means that the crop 
is out of the way for giving proper 
attention to the corn crop, and that 


‘ future prices. 


FARVER there is a better Op. 
portunity for prepar- 
ing the seed bed for wheat in the fall 
as well as greater chances for a ood 
yield. Late oats rarely yield well, 

In plowing corn stubble for oats, we 
aim to plow deep enough to throw on 
top all the sod turned under the preyi- 
ous spring for cofn. Thorough disk. 
ing and harrowing gives a firm, mellow 
seed bed, which conserves moisture for 
the growing crop. We sometimes use the 
roller on oats ground previous to sew. 
ing, permitting the roller to precede 
the drill. As a rule, however, we run 
the roller over the fields when the oats 
is from 1% inchés to two inches high, 
We have followed this practice for a 
number of years with very good results 
and so have neighboring farmers. ‘ 


Clean, Treated Seed Essential 


HERE is more connected with the 

choosing of a suitable variety of oats 
than many suspect. There are varie- 
ties especially adapted to all sections, 
It is our duty to find which variety is 
most suitable for our immediate see- 
tion. Here in our county, farmers have 
been very enthusiastic and persevering 
in their efforts to find the one best 
variety suited to our section. Many 
varieties have been tried out here, but 
the variety known as Ohio 8453 has 
proven best adapted for us. Through 
the efforts of the county agent, this 
variety has been brought into our 
midst. In choosing a variety, it is well 
to consider early ripening, a medium- 
sized stiff straw, combined with a 
heavy yield. 

We would not think of sowing oats 
without first running them over a 
fanning mill, using a good blast of wind 
to drive out the light grains and chaff. 
It is very easy to get a grade of oats 
in this way that overruns in weight. 

We aim to have well-cured oats for 
seed. We like it from shocks which had 
little or no rain. For -best results, it 
should be stored in a dry, well-venti- 
lated bin. We find this necessary to 
good germination. We also find it pays 
to test the seed previous to sowing and 
also previous to treatment for smut, 
for we find from experience that we 
dare not omit the formalin treatment. 
We have used both the wet and dry 
treatments with equally good results, 
but prefer the dry treatment because 
of the less work connected. 

Usually farmers who hurry through 
their work give the oats crop more 
promises than real honest-to-goodness 
labor when preparing the soil, and then 
wonder why the crop responds likewise. 
The secret lies in the fact that oats, 
like all other crops, will bring yields, 
compared to the care, interest and 
attention we give it. 


SEED SPECULATION IS COSTLY 


Seed brokers, jobbers and dealers 
throughout America continue to spect 
late on seed, sometimes with gains t0 
themselves and sometimes with losses. 
Their speculations pertain strictly # 
the cash value of the seed, hence theif 
gains and losses are limited to market 
fluctuations, : 

On the other hand, the farmer 8 
speculating on the productive value 
the seed he buys, and if things are 
going bad, he has no way of getting 
out. For instance, if he has planted the 
seed and he later finds to his sorrow 
that it is not productive or adap 
he cannot sell the seed and take a pat: 
tial loss, but faces the loss not only 
the full value of the seed, but also of 8 
crop far greater in value than that 
the seed. He has no way of covering 
on his loss or of quickly selling out, but 
must stand by and take the loss. 

Buying seed where the quality and 
vigor is not known, is a gamble. It¥ 
an impossibility to accurately foree 
“However, it is not only 

ossible, but practical to forecast thé 
uture productivity of the seed. th 

Farmers’ experiences, together W! 
the demonstrations conducted by * 
various farm bureaus and agricultu 
colleges, have clearly brought out 
fact that buying seed without 
origin and quality be hg known, 8 
ing a big, costly gar ile. 
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. | Growing Heavier Oats 
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The Fight in the Pasture Lot 
(Continued from page 306) 


jent of around 100 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, 30 to 40 pounds of limestone, as 
well as nitrogen and potash. With the 
milk production most dairies get during 
the late spring and early summer, it is 
easy to figure out why lime and acid 
phosphate seem to be needed by many 
pastures. In addition, from 300 to 500 
pounds of lime are removed yearly from 
an acre by leaching brought about by 
the rainfall. Where young stock are 
on pasture, the plant foods are used up 
rapidly. A 1,000-pound animal sold 
removes a slightly greater amount than 
10,000 pounds of milk. 

Another reason for attention to pas- 
tures in sections where limestone is 
lacking is that the blue grass grown 
where there is plenty of lime contains 
three times as much lime as that grow- 
ing on sour soils. This means that it is 

ing to be much harder for the farmer 
with the acid or sour pasture to produce 
a thrifty, hard-boned animal until he 
has done something to build up the lime 
content. 

It has been learned that the reason 
for the paint brush and other weeds 
coming into many pastures so freely is 
that they are nature’s scavengers, and 
can live where some plant food neces- 
sary for the growth of grasses is lack- 
ing. The grass plants, becoming weak 
through this lack, are easily driven out 
by the stronger growing weeds. Thus 
the problem of the “devil weeds” is 
solved, once the stocks of plant food 
have been built up to a point where 
bluegrass and clover will thrive. If 
work is started before the pasture be- 
comes too poor, the weakened plants 
will usually come back without reseed- 
ing. Lime and acid phosphate will turn 
the trick, for most soils of the dairy 
sections have an abundance of potash, 
and the clovers will supply the nitrogen, 
once they have been coaxed back'‘to life. 

Briefly summarized, the lessons 
learned from a tour or inspection of 
the many trial strips of surface im- 
provement are somewhat as follows: 
Where the soil contains sufficient lime 
—and this can be easily ascertained— 
the application of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate at the rate of 300 to 400 
pounds per acre is usually sufficient. 
At present prices the cost of the mate- 
rial for an acre will not exceed $4, and 
the effect should last for at least three 
years or more. . 

Where lime is lacking, an applica- 
tion of one ton of ground limestone 
will often produce results. The cost 
of this will vary greatly, according to 
the distance from the quarry. Ap- 
proximately, $2.50 bulk to $5 in sacks, 
jlus freight, will cover the range of 
the cost of a ton in most cases. Many 
pastures, though, are lacking phos- 
phorus as well as lime, and the use of 
200 or 300 pounds of the acid rock 
should be a paying investment. The 
lime should last from six to ten years 
before renewal is needed. 

As for time of application, the lime 
and acid phosphate can be put on at 
any time, although slightly better re- 
sults may result from fall or early 
spring treatment. This will enable the 
dairy farmer to make his pasture im- 
provement work a more or less in-be- 
tween job, Climatic conditions during 
the year of application will have some 
effect on results. The old sod may be 
gone over with a drag either before 
or after the lime and phosphate is ap- 
plied, but this does not always show 
definite results. 

Where the pasture has gotten very 
poor, and the plant life gone with the 
exception of the weeds, some grass seed 
May be necessary. This must be ap- 
plied very early in the spring, prefer- 
ably while the ground is honeycombed 
The use of a drag when seed is applied 
8a very good thing. The grass mix- 
tures that are recommended by the Ex- 
tension Department as being the best 
are as follows: 

Where land is suited for red clover, 
*r where sufficient lime has been ap 
plied to make it suitable— 


ere 8 pounds 
Red | ee aes 5 “0 
Alsike Clover.......... 4 = 
Kentucky Blue Grass.. 4 Zs 
Meadow Fescue........ 4 
Orchard Grass........ 4 - 
White Clover.......... 2 : 


For land unsuited for growing red 
over, the mixture is changed by elimi- 
red clover, increasing the alsike, 


el 








a 


and changing the grasses to suit the 


conditions. A recommendable mixture 
is as follows: 
PEE, a Swccncsncebins 8 pounds 
fees 4 mi 
Alsike Clover.......... 6 “3 
Canadian Blue Grass.. 4 ” 
Orchard Grass........ 4 ™ 
White Clover.......... 2 ss 
From one-third to one-half of the 
mixture selected should be used on an 
acre the first year. The following 
spring another application of like 
amount should be made. These mix- 


tures are also the best for seeding down 
plow land when it is intended to turn 
it into pasture later. 

With all these things accomplished, 
the matter of succulent pasture for the 
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right Lights 
for More Eggs 






future is left in the hands of nature, 
to be worked out in her own way and in 
due course of time. 


DO YOUR SEEDINGS WINTERKILL? 


How many times have you seen your 
seedings go into the winter in fine 
shape only to find them dead in the 
spring? Thousands of New York farm- 
ers have experienced the disastrous 
effects of such winterkilling, suffering 
considerable financial loss from idle 
land; no returns from labor or seed; 
increased feed bills and decreased milk 
checks, all due to the fact that the 
clover and alfalfa seedings failed to 
survive the winter. 

The United States Department of 


Agriculture, several state argricultural 
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experiment stations, and numerous 
farmers have proved that much of the 
winterkillings of clover and alfalfa is 
due to the use of unadapted seed. Dur- 
ing the past two years, about 1,000 
carloads of clover seed and 8,000,000 
pounds of alfalfa seed have landed at 
our esatern seaports. Much of this 
seed was produced in Italy, Southern 
France and South America, and is not 
adapted to the rigorous climate of New 
York. 

Adaptation is one of the most im- 
portant factors influencing crop pro- 
duction. It is impossible to look at the 
seed and decide whether or not it is 
adapted. The only way of being cer- 
tain is to positively know the heredity 
of the seed, which means tracing the 
seed back to the point of production. 





More wonderful 


available. 


at factory prices. 


DEPT B-11 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
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than the lamp of Aladdin— 


A few pieces of Union Carbide dropped into water, 
and presto! Conveniences heretofore absolutely 
impossible on the farm become immediately 


Union Carbide (a product of which pure lime and 
coke are the basic materials), fed automatically 
into water by the Colt “‘Gas Well,” brings to the 
farm the real home comforts of the city. A flood 
of sunlight in every room of the house at night 
—and in the barn, where good light is so necessary! 
This light works magic in the henhouse—makes 
hens lay more eggs—heats the incubator, too! 


And while you’re about it, have a lighting plant 
that will do your cooking, and your ironing, and 
your water heating. The Colt “‘Gas Well” will 
do it—automatically, no machinery—economi- 
cally—satisfactorily. You buy Union Carbide 
direct from convenient Union Carbide Warehouses 


Decide now, no need to wait 
—take a year to pay 
Get the magic story of the Colt Carbide “Gas 
Well,” and how Union Carbide Gas has brought 
convenience and happiness to over 398,000 farm 
homes. Send the coupon today—NOW. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


30 EAST 42d Street, NEW YORK 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Carbide 
Lighting-and-Cooking Plants in the World 


® 3° 
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The Colt 
Gas Well'is placed \— 4 > 
atany convenient ]7 
point in the — 
yard — 
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4s J.B.COLT 
a ae COMPANY 
“Oo Dept. B-11 
= Sf 30 East 42d Street 
, New York 


& 7 Please supply me without 
obligation, full facts on the 
4 Colt Lighting and Cooking 
System. 
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E-B Osborne Crop Savers 
E-B Osborne Grain Binders will handle 


\ grain in any condition—long, short, down, or : 
tangled—and save all of it! j 


The strong Z-shaped cutter-bar can be set close 
to the ground and reel is quickly adjusted to 
push grain onto platform, regardless of ——_ 
Platform canvas automatically 

straightens grain before it reaches elevator and 
qrain up to 60 ins. long lies straight on binder 
eck. Compressor is quickly set for tying either 
large or small bundles, with band placed any- 
where from 7 to 24 ins. from butt. 
deck has ample clearance to prevent clogging. 
All bundles uniform with square, clean butts. 
And E-B Osborne Corn Binders work just as satisfac- 


torily in handling the corn crop as E-B Grain Binders 
do in saving the grain crop. 


See your E-B Dealer ‘ 
and write us for free pamphlets 1 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 
INCORPORATED 


Business Founded 1852 
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Binder 
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ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Faster and Increase Egg Yield 


Any poultry raiser can easily rid hi 
of lik and mites chicke row i 
their ege yield by 


rals to the wi drinking 


make 
imply 


Yr do away with all bother 









fully protected by this guarantee 





SPECIAL OFFER. Clear Havana 
AR “Invincibles,” long filler, handmade, while 
they last. $2; box of Su. Will suit or your 


funded. MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., New York 


MINERALIZED WATER 
ROUTS CHICKEN LICE 


Tablets Dropped Into Drinking Founts 
Banish Vermin, Make Fowls Grow 


flock 
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1 ind mit i ! rl able 
also t a a toni conditionnel! Phe it 
‘ tow quickly improve they x! 
faster and the egg yield [frequently doubles 
Littl chick that drink freely of the w 
neve will be bothered by mites or lice 

rl thed is especially recommended fo 
raiser of purebred stock, as there s ri 
of x tl plumage The tablet ire Wi 
ra no flavor or odor to the « 
and r remarkable conditioner 
t y of sonly a tr I 

} guarantee The tat 

t pre red, pet y 

d ] W 

Any der ¢ this paper may 
wit! it rish rhe laboratoris 
I it ‘ confident of good result 

ro them to every poultry raiser the 

‘ ‘ j $1 packages for only $1 Se 
no money, just your name and address—-a cart 
will do to the Paratab Laboratori Dept 
SS9 100 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, M 
and tl two $1 packages, enough for 100 ga 
lor of wa will be mailed Pay the pos 
man $1 and postage on delivery, and if 
are ot delighted with results in » day 
your chickens are not healthier, laying more 
eggs and entirely free from lice and mites 
your money will be promptly refunded Dor 
hesitate to accept this trial offer as you 
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“Spraying the Home Garden’ 


In this little book, by B. G. Pratt, you will find 
in concise, interesting language, a wealth of in- 
formation on insects and diseases that infest 
trees, sl s, vines, vegetables and flowers—with 
simple instructions on the control of these pests. 
In addition is a chapter,““"My Rose Bed.”” Writ- 
ten for the amateur, this booklet is of equal in- 
terest to the commercial fruit and truck growers 
—sent prepaid for 2c stamp. Address Dep’t 12, 
B. G. Pratt Co. 50 Church St. New York 


snrut 


SaRUe “FRIEND” SPRAVERS | 
TOBACCO—NATURAL LEAF 


Four years old, unexcelled quality and 





flavor, 5 lbs. chewing, $1.50; smoking, 
$1.25; second grade smoking, 6 Ibs., 
$1.00; 10 Ibs., $1.50. Pay for tobacco 


and postage when received. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE, — Hawesville, Kentucky 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





{ hOOT APHIS and DIS 
s ’ Stat Inspector Order 
! terestir price f r of Straw 

LF Piant 
we ” 1,000 
Early Superior .$ 60 $1.15 $2.50 
Howard 17: Premier e 90 1.50 5.00 
Dunlap: Dr. Burell bate 75 1.25 4.00 
Late Gandy ° 75 1.25 4.00 
Progressive Ever B 1.25 2.50 9.50 


’ ’ \ j re dea iar teed 
NICOL NOOK GARDENS, MILFORD, DEL. 


Strawberry Plants, Raspberries, 
GROWER Blackberry, Gooseberry, Currant 

Cirape Asparagus, Khubarb. Trees— 

Pru Nut, Shade, Ornamental 
1 r Bulbs, Vines, Roses, Shrubbery, et 


Ai 


Writ sud ben dele ° everything From the nursery 
A. G. BLOUNT Dept. E, HASTINGS, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY—DEWBERRY The Big Maney Crops 





irape Vines, Privet Hedge and other Plants that Please, 

Asparagus Seed, WASHINGTON, and standard varieties 
Cantaloupe, Tomato and other Seed that Yields 

SPECIAL: Asparagus Crates, and waterproof linings. Catalog Free 


Vv. R. ALLEN, 7 Lane Road, SEAFORD, DEL. 


Peach Trees 20c, Apple Trees 25e 


each Postpaid 


Plants. Guara 


ALLEN NURSERY & SEED HOUSE 


Send for 1993 Catalog of Fruit Trees, 
iteed Garden, Flower and Farm Seeds. 
GENEVA, OHIO 


FOR SALE. Ask for Cata- 


Strawberry Plants <5 ess 


“Horsey” and 40 other varieties. Also Raspberry, Dewberry 
Horseradish and other plants. J. Keifford Hall, Reid’s Grove, Md., R. Ne.1 
; Biennial, Yellow. A superior gen- 
Sweet Clover eral purpose Sweet Clover 192 
Seed. Hulled and « arified 12%c Ib.; $7.00 per bu 


R. M. HANNA 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Skillman, N. J. 





Write for prepaid prices, 
¥. G. Mangus, Polaski, 5. ¥. 
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“Tune In” on April 11 


A.A. Starts Radio Farm News Service 


AM pleased to 

announce that 
beginning Wednesday evening, April 
11, the American Agriculturist in co- 
operation with the American Telephone 
Company through its broadcasting sta- 
tion WEAF will start a series of talks 
of special interest and value to farm- 
rs. 

E. R. Eastman, editor of American 
Agricuiturist, will open the series, 
which is planned as an experiment, to 
find out just how radio can best serve 
the farmers’ interests. Mr. Eastman 
will speak at 7:30 P. M., April 11, to 
all farm people who tune in at that 
time for the WEAF program. 

Mr. Eastman will emphasize the 
wonderful possibilities that the radio 
has for farm people, that the great 
invention is just in its infancy, and 
that Western farmers are already us- 
ing it to a much greater extent than 
Easterners. He will announce the ar- 
rangement of cooperation between the 
Telephone Company and the American 
Agriculturist, an experiment to serve 
farmers through the radio, and if the 
farmers respond to this experiment, 
they themselves can largely determine 
the future usefulness of this great in- 
vention. 


News the Fundamental Aim 


One of the fundamental aims of 
American Agriculturist is to distribute 
through its columns the latest news of 
greatest interest to farmers, this news 
to be written and interpreted entirely 
from the farmer’s standpoint. The 
daily newspapers are good and every 
farm family should have one, but they 
are written too often by and for city 
people and do not handle or interpret 
the news from the viewpoint of farm 
folks. Moreover, it is difficult, no mat- 
ter how much reading of the news- 
paper one does, to get an accurate and 
concise idea of any situation like that 
which American Agriculturist recently 
summarized on what is taking place in 
the Ruhr Valley. Farmers are taking 
a part themselves in public matters 
and public affairs as they never have 
before, and, as I see it, it is a function 
of the farm papers to take the lead in 
reporting and interpreting these pub- 
lic events of such great importance. 

It is this thought of reporting the 
farm news that led us to make this 
temporary arrangement for broadcast- 
ing farm news. In Editor Eastman’s 
first talk, he will illustrate how the 
radio might be of service to farmers 
in giving and interpreting the news, 
by briefly explaining the credit legisla- 
tion which has just been passed by 
Congress, and how such legislation 
might be of use to Eastern farmers. 

No subject is of greater interest to 
farmers in New York State than that 
of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one on rural schools, 
and of the Bill now in the New York 
State Legislature containing those rec- 
ommendations. A discussion of this 
subject will be particularly interesting 
to farm women and American Agricul- 
turist will broadcast on some Wednes- 
day evening a discussion of the Rural 
School Bill. 


An Aid in Production and Marketing 


While the agricultural news will be 
the chief feature of American Agricul- 
turist broadcasting service, yet Mr. 
Eastman will show in his first talk of 
what great value the radio can be in 
making timely suggestion to farmers on 
both the production and marketing ends 
of their business. For instance, the San 
Jose scale, which once threatened the 
entire apple industry of the East, is 
now again rapidly spreading. Mr. 
Eastman will mention this fact as a 
matter of news, and suggest that the 
persistent use of lime sulphur, or scali- 
cide, applied just before the buds begin 
to swell, will hold this pest in check. 

Other members of the American Agri- 
culturist staff will lend their aid to 
make the Wednesday evening farm pro- 


gram broadcasting interesting and 
valuable. The farm women will be 
interested in Miss Gabrielle Elliot, 


household editor, who will gossip over 


.the radio about those things of interest 


to farm women, about which mere men 





By HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 


know little ang 
care less. The 
service will probably include broadcast. 
ing messages from those genial farm 
philosophers, well known and loved by 
farm people throughout the East, 
Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., and H. & 
Cook. 

If the interest and appreciation by 
farm folks justifies a continuance of 
the American Agriculturist and Ameri. 
can Telephone Company farm radio 
service, it will be possible to haye 
messages from farm leaders such as 
Enos Lee, President of the State Fed. 
eration of Farm Bureaus; Mrs. Bridgen 
of the Home Bureau, Dean Mann of 
the State College of Agriculture and 
many others, including possibly talks 
from New Jersey and Pennsylvanig 
and national leaders. 

These are just a few plans showing 
some of the possibilities for a farmers’ 
real radio service. Whether or not we 
ean continue it will depend largely on 
the interest of farmers themselves, 


WESTERN NEW YORK NOTES 
ALVA H. PULVER 


The first half of March was favor. 

able to the wheat growers of the Gene 
see Valley, as a generous blanket of 
snow protected the young plants from 
the heavy winds. A heavy acreage of 
wheat is reported in the valley in spite 
of the flat prices prevailing last fall, 
and if all goes well from now ona 
bumper crop is in prospect. 
_ C. A. MeVean and others of Le Roy 
interested in the preservation of wild 
game have just released 20 cock and 
hen species of Northern Quail on the 
preserve near Le Roy. There are no 
Northern Quail in this part of the 
State outside the new arrivals from 
Michigan. 

In the Olean district the veterans 
of the maple syrup industry are only 
looking for a poor season this year. 
The heavy snow, coupled with mid- 
winter rains, put on a coat of ice while 
the ground was not frozen deep enough 
to provide a good flow of sap. Onlya 
cold spell after a thaw will start the 
sap working through the trees. Trees 
already tapped indicate but limited 
flows. In the southern tier of counties, 
prices this season are expected to rum 
at approximately $2.25 per gallon for 
syrup and from 28 to 30 cents a pou 
for the sugar. 

One of the most pretentious reclama- 
tion projects in the Arkport and Burns 
district yet put through is under way 
whereby an outlay of about $85,000 will 
be made for the complete reconstruction 
of the drainage system, restoring not 
only the 700 acres now given to cultiva- 
tion, but opening up 300 virgin acres. 
This makes it the largest project of its 
kind attempted in Western New York 
for some time. Originally the muck 
area was a swamp running from Atk 
port northward several miles. By 8 
cooperative effort several years ago 4 
drainage ditch was put through, drail- 
ing about 700 acres into the Canisted 
River. 

The spraying of potatoes last year 
under the direction of the Onondaga 
County Farm Bureau increased pro 
duction 62 bushels an acre for members 
of five spraying associations, with & 
total of 300 acres. As a result of this 
success, meetings have been held by 
the East Camillus and West Camillus 
associations for pooling orders for COP 
per sulphate and arsenate of lead. The 
spraying associations of Elbridge, 
Baldwinsville and Little Utica will som 
hold similar meetings. 

Genesee Co.—We are all thankful 
that the spring weather will soon 
with us again. We have had a winter 
that was far more serious than ¥ 
have had in many years. For nearly 
four months the snow has been deeP 
and at times traveling was out 0 
question. Prices of farm products are 
on the upward trend. Potatoes a 
now bringing 60c a bushel, beans ate 
and 8c a pound, and wheat is sell 
at $1.30. There has been a great 
of sickness in this section during 
past few months. We are hoping 
with the coming of milder wea 
there will be an end to \it—J. ©. # | 
.o oo 
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Urge Reciprocity on Truck 
Licenses in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania 
W. H. BULLOCK 

\MMITTEES of New Jersey and 


/Pennsylvania farmers from the 
Delaware River Valley waited upon 
Governor Pinchot at Harrisburg, Pa., 


last week, in an effort to bring about 
further reciprocity between the two 
States on the matter of motor truck 
licenses. New Jersey farmers who use 
Eastern Pennsylvania markets, such as 
Philadelphia and Easton, have been 
handicapped by the Pennsylvania law 
which allows motor trucks with 





New | 


Jersey licenses to enter the State 15 days | 


in a year, but only for a period of one 
day a_ week. Eastern Pennsylvania 
farmers, on the other hand, who use the 
Phillipsburg, Trenton and Camden 
markets have likewise been handi- 
capped by the New Jersey law which 
allows but 15 days in the State, which 
days may be consecutive if desired. 

The committee from New Jersey 
which is working upon this reciprocity 
represents such bodies as the New 
Jersey State Grange, the Federation of 
County Boards of Agriculture and 
some of the South Jersey farmers’ or- 
ganizations. The Pennsylvania group 
was made up of those representing the 
Inter-State Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania State Grange, 
the Farm Bureau and other organiza- 
tions with membership located along 
the Delaware River border line. By 
bringing this matter to the attention 
of Governor Pinchot, both groups hope 
to work out a plan which will cause less 
trouble to the farmers hauling farm 
products from their State to the mar- 
kets of the other State. 

It was called to the Governor’s atten- 
tion that Pennsylvania might so change 
its license regulations that the 15 days 
now allowed under the law could be 
taken consecutively if desired. Also, 
the representatives asked for a liberal 
enforcement of the laws of both states 
such as now exists between New York 
and New Jersey, which permits the 
farmers to deliver commodities in the 
markets of the adjacent state even 
though it is necessary for them to 
make a larger number of trips than 
technically permitted under the law. 

The other alternate which has been 
discussed by representatives of both 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania is for a 
free zone along the border line, which 
might include such territory as greater 
Philadelphia, some of the smaller towns 
north along the Delaware and Easton, 
while in New Jersey it would include 
Phillipsburg, Trenton, Camden and a 
few other intermediate points. This 
whole matter of reciprocity has awak- 
ened considerable agitation in both 
states, and its ultimate adjustment will 
relieve the farmers of considerable 
hardship which they now have in the 
way of meeting motor-truck license 
requirements. 


Gardeners Fighting for Better 
Markets 

Another type of reciprocity is being 
Sought by the market gardeners in 
Northeastern New Jersey, who sell their 
products practically the year round 
in New York City markets. The New 
Jersey members of the New York Mar- 
ket Gardeners’ Association have called 
upon the New Jersey State Bureau of 
Markets to work with the State and 
city marketing officials in New York so 
that they may have better facilities for 
marketing their products in the metro- 
politan area. The antiquated methods 
and equipment of the farmers’ markets 
in New York City, which have been 
continually exposed in the last two 
years, are not in accord with those of 
Progressive farmers’ markets in such 
cities as Rochester, Detroit and Cleve- 


land. The New Jersey gardeners are 
putting their shoulders to the wheel 
With the market gardeners of Long 


Island and Staten Island in the formu- 
lating of a constructive program which 
will ultimately bring about a system, of 
etter farmers’ markets. . 


We think more of the good old Ameri- 
fan Agriculturist than any other farm 
Paper, and we like the good clean 
Stories you print in it. With best 
Wishes to you and your paper for the 
coming year, we remain.—Earle V. 
Grace, Lockwood, N. Y. 

































SOCONY MOTOR OIL 
Jor TRACTOR LUBRICATION 
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r More Work Per Gallon : 


Tractors generally work at practi- 
cally full load—with the throttle 
wide open. This produces an unusu- 
ally high operating heat. For cor- 
rect lubrication and efficient and 
economical operation tractors ac- 
cordingly require an oil especially 
suited to meet unusually severe 
service conditions. 

Socony Motor Oil is made to stand 
the extra high operating heat of 
tractor engines. It insures correct 
lubrication, full compression and 
minimum wear on the vital parts of 
your engine. Gives maximum power 
with low operation and upkeep ex- 
pense. 

The Socony Motor Oil chart will 
tell you the correct grade for your 
tractor. Ask your dealer to show 
you, or write us direct. 

For transmission gears and other parts 
requiring a heavier oil use Socony Gear 
Oil—keeps gears operating quietly with 
least possible wear. 

Fill the cups with Socony Cup Grease 
—a grease of exceptional quality and 
correct consistency. 

For reliable and economical tractor 
operation buy your oils, greases and fuel 
where you see the Socony Sign. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


26 Broadway 
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1803 Empire Buildi 
1803 Fremont Stree 
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Make money — Use cheap fuel. Any 
ro ron wane 
. 2,3,5,7, 10, 15 
: or 2b % 







I guarantee 
ing of 25 to 





on Fence, R 


B. Cash 2H.P.Pulls3 
00 
; $452! C 


Pittsburgh, $48.60 
Frisco, $57 
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City Missouri 
ing, - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
t, San Francisco, Calif. 








way below others— 
log NOW — You’! 


.ing and Paints and 
=—" the freight. Get 


1 save money. }j 













satisfa ction or 
its Merits . 
1 sufficient 
SEND TODAY f $ for ordinary cases 


Write 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg 


Py’ Postpaid on receipt ofprice. & 
‘ fordescriptive booklet 




















All out-of-doors filled with the bleat of 
the lamb, the baw! of the calf, the grunt of 
the pig, ar d the ny f the colt. 








Youth asserting itself everywhere! 


Ke ep their bodies healthy d stomachs full. 

You can then count on good growth—quick 
development—-and begin to cash in on them 
before the summer-end. 


Let 


DR. HESS STOCK TORIC 


be your insurance policy 


against disease, insurance of good 


good digestion. keeps the 


appe 
worms away. 


tite, 


The n, th 

Your COWS need ystem-toning, 
bowel-cleansing, ap} etizit g effects. Puts them 
in fine condition for calving. 

Your BROOD SOWS will be relieved of con- 
stipation and put in fine fettle for farrowing. 

Excellent for MARES in foal—and EWES 
at lambing time. 

It makes for good ay 
to nourish the offs; ring. 

Tell your dealer what stock you have. He 
has a package to suit. GUARANTEED. 
25 Ib. Pail, $2.25 100 lb. Drum, $8.00 

Except in the far West, South and Canada. 


Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


For. SheepTicks - for Hog Lice - for Health 


re are Ul 


ypetite, and more milk 





I spent 30 
years in perfect- 


ing this Tonic, 
Gusert Hess 
M.D., D.V.S. 


> 





Sciences Discovery 


Routs Chicken Lice 


Mineralized Water Gets Rid of Dusting or 
Spraying—Birds Delouse Themselves. 
Fine for Baby Chicks and All Poultry. 





F E E DIN G 
STRONGLY URCED BY GOVERNMENT 


A recent @iscovery promis t ' itioni 
all tt umonly a d method r keepit "4 
poultry irgp arom 1} fmt rm ‘ “ bx Stati STRUVEN'S 
derful oduct ke - FSH MEAL 
free W out th wou y ‘ R y work STRUVEN'S FISH MEAL 
method ver di 7 


i ’ fre i ! request 
CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO. 
114-C S$. Frederick St. Bakimore, Md 











cement) 140,255. 






iron, double walls, air 
space between, built 
to last for years; deep 
chick nursery, hot water heat, 
eopper tanks. Shipped c — te, 
set up, ready torun, freight p 


149 EGG INCUBATOR witd ‘BROODER $19.75 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, ALONE, ONLY. 23.50 



















the sae gad connot injure the fevor of (3 260 EGG INCUBATOR, WITH BROODER 32.90 
{ ‘ ts ne nh i ire { i ! 
of ~-F hat eas to chicks and does 30 days’ Seer he not O. K —FREE Catalog 
fect tl A few dave’ treatment Ironclad incubat x 103 psine, Wis s. 
e start and then a little added to the drink - 
ing water each month i ill that is necessary) 
Send No Money just your name and 









to Chas. M. Hick & Company, Dept. 442, 1018 A PERMANENT SILO 
Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill A card will d Ey I is equipped with the 

Mr. Hiek is so confident that Hick’s Lice-Go x Proof anchori stem tha 

will get rid ef every louse or mite th will it al rmane Ensilage is a 

send you two large double rength $1.00 pack — ms 

ages for the price of on When they arrive | 
pay postman only $1.00 and postag Sell one form ea aadede 

to your neighbor and get yours [ri if y pag alg SL 

are not absolutely sat ed after 3 ays’ tri a ah. Pactorie 

your money will be refund This offer i ——e, ve myh maging 

guaranteed by two bie Chicago ban} who ay ——- SULO 4 MFG CO 

that Mr. Hick will do exactly as he agrees will Bopt Frederick. Md ’ 

out question or argument Wri niay t ) andWATFER TANKS: 





this remarkable trial offer is withdrawn 
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Controlling Roup 


One of the 
Re reat 


causes a By 


mortality 


fouls in many sections than doe 
y other disease, her poultrymen 
need to be on guard to prevent it if pos- 
le and to lessen its ravages when it 
ks out In a flock 
Roup is a germ-disease; the germs 


over a larg 
country awaiting favorable 
attack a flock This 4 
often introduced into a flock | 
birds from farms ~ h 
infection exists. It is also thought that 
the germ may be carried in shipping 
oops returning from market 

Birds of low vitality are very suscep- 
tible to this disease; in fact, are the 
first usually attacked by it. They 
should never be allowed to remain in the 
flox k, as they spread the 
to the birds that have had their 
of resistence lowere.l by 
ings and poor management 
have catarrh without 


apparently b« 
part of the 


ing present 


taist’ is 


the ack 


lition of 


disease 
powet 
} 


soon 


bad surround- 
Hens may 
roup, 


and 


colds 





Exercise, feed, ventilation and 
on the health of the birds. 


Most Common Poultry Diseases 


W. G. KRUM 


constitutional vigor all 
A cool house is less 
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also disinfect all feed 
and drinking dishes, 
put in new dry litter and give plenty 
of fresh air without a direct draft 
upon the hens, especially at night, 
Give good feed and keep the heng 
busy. 
Affected Birds 

The affected hens require individual 
treatment; the worst cases should be 
killed and burned, while the others may 
be treated as follows: Wash out the 
eyes twice daily with a two per cent 
solution of lukewarm boric acid or 
creatin, using cotton or a soft cloth; 
spray the throat and nostrils with the 
same, or a two per cent solution of tine- 
ture of iodine. An ordinary nasal 
atomizer is very good for appiying this 
spray.. When removine cankers from 
the mouth, paint the wound with clear 
iodine. A match or toothpick is usually 
used for applying it. Give each bird 
one teaspoon of castor oil daily and five 


Treating 











have a bearing 
dangercus 


than damp quarters 


yet these usually precede this disease. 
irds that are overfed and underexer- 
ce ~cd or kept in dark, damp, poorly ven- 
tn‘ed heuses and exposed to damp 
rafts, or sudden changes of weathe 2 
are liable to contract colds and cat: irrh, 





and therefore become more susceptible 
to roup. 
The feeding of moist mash instead 


during the winter tends to de- 
incentive to exercise which 
essential to the maintaining of 
good health. Mouldy or damaged feed 
tends to lower the fowl’s vitality. 


of dry 
crease the 
Is SO 


also 


Three Forms of Roup 


There are three forms of roup—that 
of the nasal passages, the eye and the 
throat. Nasal roup is shown by a wa- 


tery discharge from the nose; this has 


a characteristic odor unlike that of any 
ordinary catarrhal cold This dis- 
charge becomes thicker until the pas- 
sage is plugged with yellow, cheesy pus, 


When the eye is affected, the same 
symptoms are shown as with the nasal 
roup. The third form attacks the 
throat and mouth, first showing dark 


spots that later form into white diph- 
cankers. In many cases these 
cankers form in the larnyx and cause 
strangulation. The first symptoms of 
roup are a loss of appetite and a falling 
off of egg production. The birds stand 
around in a listless manner, have diffi- 
breathing, have an offensive 
nasal discharge and a soiling of the 
feathers under the wings from this dis- 
charge. They frequently shake their 
heads and sneeze. These symptoms are 
, accompanied by diarrhoea. 

All affected birds should be removed 
from the flock*as soon as they are dis- 


covered and taken-to a dry, sunny 
building and given individual treat- 
ment, while the balance of the flock 


should be given plenty of green food 
and also one pound of epsom salts dis- 
solved in six or eight quarts of water 
for each hundred hens, no other water 
being available until this is used up. 
The poultry houses. should be cleaned 
up and disinfected. Do not wet the pen 
in cold weather, but use a strong disin- 
fectant applied with a fine spray pump; 


. the disease in a mild form. 


grains of quinine three times a day for 
several days; give moist feed and plenty 
of clean water. 

Roup is one of those diseases that 
may be prevented in nearly all cases. 
First, by keeping only strong, vigorous, 
well-bred stock. Profit is not always 
measured by the num er of hens one 
keeps, but by the number of good ones. 
Keep no low-vitality birds for disease- 


spreaders. Fowls should be kept in 
houses that are comfortable, that 1s, 


clean, dry and sanitary. 

The litter should be changed often, 
and the house, esyx cially at night, kept 
well ventilated, as hens require more 
fresh air than cows or horses. A thou- 
sand-pound cow requires 2,804 cubic 
feet of air eve ry 24 hours; a thousand- 
pound horse, 3,401, and a _ th ousand 
pounds of fowls, 8,278 cubic feet, Hens 


must also be kept busy to maintain @ 
normal temperature of 106.7 degrees 
Farenheit. They should be fed theit 
grain in a deep, dry litter; dry mash 
maintains better health than does 


moist mash, as the hens eat a little and 
eat often, while with moist mash they 
eat hurriedly and then loaf around. 

When purchasing new stock, isolate 
them for a week or two before placing 
them with the flock, as they may carry 
Disinfeet 
all shipping crates as soon as they Te 
turn from market; also disinfect the 
houses every time the litter is cleaned 
out. Give one pound of epsom salts 
once a month during the winter to each 
hundred hens, and until they are let 
out on a green range. Watch the birds 
closely and study their appetites; when 
they go off their feed, study and re 
move the cause before colds and roup 
cut into the flock and cut out the 
profits. 

Artificial Lights—The poultrymam 
who uses artificial lighting in his het 
houses, does well to draw lessons from 
the past experiences of others, which 
show that the best results are obtain 
from an egg production not exceeding 
fifty per cent. This should be accom 
panied with a minimum amount af 


light. J 
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ST IN THE WORLD 
PURE BRED 

Per 3 Per 30 Per 100 

Chicks Chicks Chicks 
. s ? 
end Black 5 $4.25 $8.50 $16.00 
Leghorns 
Kevan But §=— 6 $4.75 $9.00 $18.00 
Barred Rocks 5 
Rhode Island Reds $5.00 $9.50 $19.00 
wi t \ iottes { 
Sa Rucke $5.50 $10.50 $20.00 
Srrones J 
Black Minorcas 
Buff and White $6.00 $11.50 $22.00 
Orpingtons 
Light Brahmas $10.00 $19.00 $35.00 
Famous Marcy's } 
— $14.00 $27.00 $50.00 
Pens FE, F, G and H 
May chicks Ic. June, July and August 2c lower. 


Prompt Delivery 
Whether your order is large or small it will have 
the same careful attention 


Order Now Avoid Disappointment 
ANTHONY H. MOSS _ Morris Plains, N. J. 


—BABY CHICKS— 








Price List Prepaid to you Pure bred Stock 
100 50 25 
White and Brown Leghorns ~ $13.00 $7.00 8683.7 
Buff a lack Leghorns 13.00 7.00 3.7 
imeemas - - = = = © we eo ft 400 7.50 4.00 
M a8 15.00 8.00 4.2 
Rhode I= I I 0 sO 4 
Bar ik I xa 42 
Buff and W Rocks . 16 4 4.50 
White and Silver Laced Wyandottes aw 5.50 4.50 
Bull « ns - - - 600 a. 4.50 
Lan 18.00 9.50 5.00 
Brab - - 0.00 10 50 5.50 
Alla itely first class, pure bred stor Prompt 


orders to 


New York, N. Y. 


shipments made Mail « 


J.KREJCI, 296 Broadway, 


PORAY’S CHICK 


from Heavy 
cockerels Pedigreed 
stock, also eight-week old pullets and up. 


P.H. PORAY, .2. WILLIAMSON, N. Y. 
STURDY MICHIGAN CHICKS 
from the largest baby 
world. White Leghorns exclusively. Get our 


low prices. Safe arrival guaranteed. We put 
all our breed. Write to-day. 











Can furnish 
Pure Bred S.C. 
White Leghorns 





headed by Certified 
Certified 


Egg Layers, 


chicks from 











chicks center in the 


effort 


SUBURBAN HATCHERY 
___ ZEELAND, MICH. 


BABY CHICKS 
From 200-Egg Hens 


Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stock 
8.0. W. Leghorns, K. 1 Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orp- 
ingtons, An« —<_ Black Jersey Giants, White Indian 
Runner Dix 5 per 00 up. Live delivery guaranteed 
Parce] Post I ait Hate hing eggs. $3.00 per 100. Belgian 
Hares and New Zealand Reds. Circular free 


Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Farm 
Ridgowens, N. J. 
and Buff Leghorns 


Br,, 
1923 Chicks } 1a, #13; 300."$u0; ‘Barred “Rocks: 
Anconas, Keds, io, $15: 500, $70. Balt 
“ Orpingtons, Wh. Rocks. Minorcas. Wh 
as Wyandottes, 100, $16; 500 $75. Assorted, 
i) } mixed, 50, $6; 100, $11; 500, $50. From heavy 
f laying flocks Postpaid to you. W0@ live 
delivery guaranteed. Keference Bank of 
Berne. Free Circular 
Globe Hatchery, Box 57 


White Leghora CHICKS 


lok. Free teet—tikeral Bisesvat 
gecy orders: Werld-Fameus 265-' 


into one 

















Berne, Ind. 





rican S.C 
Payers. Strong healthy chicks. 1 

guaranteed, p.p Brg valuable cataley 

Mus's GRAND VIEW (POUL 


CHICKS | 


270,and 230- 
Ri strain trapnested, p pedigreed Eng- 


en eras 





ARM, (005 41, Senter Gall, Pe. 


From good selected heavy laying 
flocks of Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Anconas,. Leghorns, Minorcas 
Right price Postpaid. Full live delivery guaranteed 
Bank references. ( atalog free. RELIABLE HATCHERY, 
Box 4, McALLISTERVILLE, PA. 


TOM BARRON S. C. W. LEGHORN 


THE WORLD'S BEST LAYERS. BABY CHICKS 
4. SAVID M. - HAMMOND, CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


DUX ! Pel skin and Runner Ducklings from selected 
_— a mated stock, limited supply 
Order now_for spring delivery 


WAYNE puck’ FARM & HATCHERY, Clyde, N. Y. 


CHICK Rocks, Reds, Minorcas and Leg Richt 


mei Postpaid, full live delivery guaranteed. Bank Ref 
SENYSIDE HATCHERY LIVERPOOL. PA 





From good selected heavy laying flocks of 





All kinds sent paid 
Coie Baby Chicks Satis iactlon Orde Bay cn see 
og N. Y. 


Address, AGENT, Box 27, GARRISON, 





| and 876.74 pounds of butter. 








| abundant, and that the climate is unfa- 





New York Holstein Sale To 
Be Held at Earlville 


ARLVILLE will be the scene of the 

annual spring Holstein sale, staged 
by the New York Holstein-Friesian 
Association. The date is May 8-9. 

It is expected that about 150 pure 
bred Holsteins will be sold. All entries 
will be passed on by the county officers 
of Holstein clubs before they are ac- 
cepted by the State association. Ani- 
mals must be good individuals and 
sound and right in every way. 


NEW CHAMPION OF HOLSTEINS 
IN NEW YORK 


It has been announced by the Ad- 
vanced Registry Office of the Holstein- 





Friesian Association of America, that | 
Winana Segis May 2nd is the new 
champion in New York State in the 


senior four-year class of the ten months 
division. She is owned by Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., of Hopewell Junction, 
N. Y., owner and publisher of the 
American Agriculturist. 

During her test, Winana Segis May | 
2nd produced 19,945 pounds of milk 
The re- 
markable part of the record lies in the 
fact, that durine the lest two months 
she was only on two milkings per day 
Had she been on her normal schedule 
of four milkings per day, there is no 
question but what she would have gone 
into the 1,000-pound class. 


As I View Long Island 


311) 


Brussels 


(Continued from 


in the rest of the State. 
sprouts, for exrm~™l° s-em to stand un- 
protected in the fie’ ds and to be picked | 
throughout the winter as needed. } 
Now, I am going to say a very fr: ank 
and friendly word about Long Island | 
agriculture. I say it with hesitation 
because I hope I have some very good 
friends there, and some day I want to 
go back again. I admire the island and 
its farm people so sincerely that ! feel 
sure they will pardon me for remarking 
that there is very, very little land that 
is really fertile, as judged by the stand- 
ard of the ketter up-State soils. Un- 
derstand me, there is plenty of splen- 
did, intensive farming—we can all 
learn from them in this respect. So, 
too, land values are high, and, on the 
whole, the farmers prosper. Perhaps | 
there is no part of our State, unless it 
be in the wonderful Ontario Shore | 
country, where there is as high an | 
average standard of rural civilization 
as in some communities I could name 
They are blessed with a kindly climate 
and with a light and friable sandy 
loam soil that it is a delieht to stir with 
a cultivator or hoe. Moreover, their 
markets are very accessible, and in the 
old days they had cheap and abundant | 
supplies of city stable manure—some- | 
thing less important now than formerly. 
I am an enthusiast on the subject of 
stable manure, but if I were dependent 
upon this stuff, made in the city, sold 
by the ton after it has been watered 
with the hose until the cars drip as 
they roll, I would surely take to chemi 
cals and cover crops. I think that | 
more and more the island is coming to 


poge 








this conclusion. | Sar eX 


Plant Food is Purchased | 
anery if 
not 


Now, 
I say 


will anybedy be very 
that natural fertility is 


vorable to their utmost important crop 
—potatoes. The fact that they use at 
least a ton of high-grade fertilizer per 
acre bears witness to the truth of the 








TRIPLE 
WALL 


CRAINE SILOS 


Lasting Satisfaction 


You can easily tell a Craine 3- Wall Silo from any 
other. It is the only manufactured wood silo that 
has neither hoops nor lugs to hold it together, 
It gives its owner lasting satisfaction, It is the 
cheapest silo toown, It stays put without tinkering, 
Craine Silos are constructed to keep warmth and 
juices in; to keep cold and weather out. A strong 
stave silo inside is covered with thick Silafelt, and 
the patented, Crainelox Spiral Covering outside 
binds the entire structure. This forms a hand- 
some building with every square inch of surface 
protected in every direction. 
Any old stave, iron-hooped silo can be 
rebuilt into a permanent Craine 3 - Wall Silo 
at about half the cost of a new one. 


Send for handsome illustrated catalog 


CRAINE SILO CO., 
Norwich, N.Y. 





Box 120 








Your Dollars Buy 
|More in a Papec 





druggists or delivered, Book 1 R free. | H. 
W. F-YOUNG, inc, 379 TempleSt. Springheld, Mass. 





WHITE DIARRHEA | 
















OUR dollars buy more when invested in the 

1923 Papec. We have improved the machine 
and reduced the price. It is by far the one best 
buy in Ensilage Cutters. The new Self-feed Pad- 
die Roll and Angle-steel Apron save one man when 
filling, and you can put up silage faster than ever. 
For long life, least effort and lowest silo-filling cost, 
put a Papec on the job, 


Catalog and Farm Account Book FREE 


Our 1923 Catalog pictures and explains all the new 
improvements. It shows why a Papec will pay for 
itself in one or two seasons. Write for your copy. 
Also, if you give size of silo you own or 
intend to buy and the name and address 
of your dealer, we "ll mail you free our 
§0-page Farmers’ Record and Account 
Book. It is arranged to show farm and 
household inventories, crop records, 
breeding records and the expenses and 
receipts in each branch of your farming 
business. Write today. 

P*°EC MACHINE COMPANY 
111 Main St., Shortsville, New York 


36 Distributing Houees Enable free 
Dealers to give Prompt Service 







Throws 
and Blows 











Saves One 































Killed 200 Rats 
At One Baiting 


Dog, Ferret and Traps Failed. Amazing 
Virus Quickly Killed Them All. 
Not a Poison. 

was over-run with rats,” writes 
O. Stenfert of Redford, Mich. 
“Seemed to be several hundred of them 
Dog, Ferret and Traps failed. Was 
discouraged. Tried Imperial Virus and 
was rid of them all in a short time. 
Have found rat skeletons, large and 
small, all over the farm. 

“The year previous Rats killed 200 out of 
300 baby chicks. Last year saved them all. 
Will send for and we 
will clean up 


ABSORBINE 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does | 
not blister, remove the hair or lay | 
up the horse. 2.50 a bottle at | “—| 





WAIT! Before you 
buy an Engine, 
Separator, 


10 bottles for neighbors 
neighborhood.” 


the whole 


ticks each season, THEY | 
CAN BE ‘SAVED by using ““FADOIL’. 





| 
| 
uur money cheer 4 
| 





first assertion, and the fact that the fatty a ant nineties. Bonk Rats, Mice, Gophers, in fact all Rodents, 
potato fails to maintain its vigor of you r TODAY and be INSURED grea fev ina ge tsi Meg ping ‘ir 
> . A tinst to re ' eulers sted) eve 1e burning fever. ests die outside hunting ai: 
constitution when grown under island ' moat RICaIaES WERne every NNN ; RY ag a rie 
ay ~~ FADOIL REMEDY CO.. Box 505. NORWALK. OHIO and water. Harmless to humans, poultry, pet 
conditions, testifies to the correctness | $i . stock, ete. Economf@al to use. Indorsed by 
and having | ~—_ 7 > Farm Bureau Bxperts and large, nationaity 


of the second observation, 
gotten this off my chest, I feel better 
In other words, the Long Island grower) 
succeeds splendidily in spite of and not 
because of his surroundings. Given 
the natural advantages of, say Frank 
lin County, along with the islander’s 
exact methods and skill, and potatoes 
would be knee-deep all over the field 
after he dug ’em. But Long Island 
potatoes are of good quality, and be- 
cause they are smooth and uniform 
and carefully graded and clean, they 
do top the New York market. 


Keep ewes in thrifty condition. 











known institutiong everywhere. 


You Can Get Yours Free. 
SEND NO MONEY, Write teday to Imperial 
Laboratories, Dept. 2000 Kansas City, Mo., and 
they will mail you two regular $1.00 b ttles of 


ona Imperial Virus (double strength). Pay p st- 
UALITY CHICKS man only $1.00 and few cents postage on 
Q arrival. Use one yourself and sel] the other 


of sterling robust vitality — each a living to a neighbor, thus getting yours free. 


illustration of our quality idea. You get This special Intreductory Offer also applies 
chicks of heavy-laying parentage when to the regular $2.00 size, containing three 
you order them. times the quantity. This size is economical 


or in badly in- 
out-buildings, 


for killing large herds of rats, 
fested warehouses, seattered 
poultry houses, ete., or fields of Gophers. Sim- 
ply specify that vou be sent two of the regular 
$2.00 sizes for the price of one. Readers risk 
no money, as Imperial Laboratories are fuily 
responsible and will refund the cost on request 
any time within 30 days. 


LEGHORNS REDS ROCKS 
WYANDOTTES 

Safe arrival of full count guaranteed anyv here 

within 1200 miles. Cata'og and Price — 


Ww. F, HILLPOT, Deeeheoke N. 4. 
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“As a mortgage lifter the hog 
has nothing on a De Laval 
Cream Separator” 


“My work as field man for the 
Wisconsin State Dairymen’s Asso 
ciation,” says Herman Marx, in a 
recent letter, “brings me into con- 
tact with a great many farmers 
and a great many separators. Of 
all the farmers who own separa- 
tors, I find about 80° of them 
own a De Laval. 


“For close skimming, low up- 
keep, easy running and long life 
it is hard to beat a De Laval. I 
have adjusted a good many sepa- 
rators and I find that the easiest 
one to adjust is a De Laval. 


“A hog has always been called 
a mortgage lifter, but he has noth- 
ing on a De Laval Separator. I 
have known = several instances 
where the buying of a De Laval 


in place of some other they were 
using saved enough money to pay 
the interest on a fair sized loan.” 

—A remarkable tribute to the 
De Laval Separator, not only be- 
cause it shows that the majority 
of experienced farmers in the great 
dairy state of Wisconsin use and 
appreciate the De Laval, but be- 
cause it proves that it makes them 
money as well. 

The present De Laval is the best 
De Laval Separator ever made. It 
skims cleaner, lasts longer and is 
easier to clean and operate than 
any other. It will pay for itself 
in a year’s time, and is sold on 
such easy terms that you can use 
it while it is doing so. See your 
local De Laval Agent or write us 
for complete information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 





CHICAGO 
29 E. Madisea St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 


SAN FRANCISCO 
6! Beale St. 


~ Cleared Up Bad Aboruon 


Don’t give up the abortive cow as lost 
until you have given Kow-Kare a chance. We 
receive yearly hundreds of letters telling of 
complete recoveries through the use of 
Kow-Kare. Here is from Joseph E. 
Frank, East Earle, Pa: 


one 


“Early in the spring I had a cow that 
was affected with Abortion which had taken 
a bad start, so I sent for a veterinary but the 
cow kept getting worse and did not eat 
hardly anything for two weeks and 
the doctor said she would die as she was 
so weak she could not stand up any more 
and he could do nothing for her so went 
and got a box of Kow-Kare and gave it 
according to directions and in three days 
she was on her feet and eating real good 
Today she is as good a cow as you can find. 
So I must say that Kow-Kare saved her and 
will others just the same, as this was a 
very bad case when I started.” 


Not all abortion is curable, but usually it 
is the result of a badly run down condition 
of the genital organs. It is these organs 
and the digestive functions that Kow-Kare 
rebuilds. Its medicinal aid is without an 
equal in the treatment of Barrenne:s, Re- 
tained Afterbirth, Scouring, Bunches, Milk 
Fever, Loss of Appetite—all of them re- 
sulting from impairment of the genital 
and digestive functions, 


No cow should go through calf-birth 
without the support of Kow-Kare. A table- 
spoonful twice a day for two weeks before 
and after will accomplish wonderful results. 


Send for free book “The Home Cow Doc- 
tor.” This fine 32 page treatise will give 
you scores of money-making and money-sav- 
ing tips on the care of cows. 


You can find Kow-Kare at general 
stores, feed stores and druggists. If 
your dealer is not supplied, we will 
mail postpaid. 


DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION 
CO., INC. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
Manufacturers 


of KOW-KARE 
and BAG BALM 


















Tebow NOWT A 
ng k NOW! 
postcard will dof Learn how youcan 
master the most vicious and ferocious 
horse fp a few hours time, e how 
poner abeing made in training and re-sel 
ked-tempered and “‘orpery’’ borses, 
Book tells all about the famous Bee 
tem of breaking and training bor-es-— 
thesystem nat fe aranteed ty break any 
horse of itsb. ahite forever, aroright 
m your own heme---ig your epare time, 
Qenestinanetate "ia full Wigetrated and beimful of fo 
nal nt o ‘ee train! “ absvlute 
to guy cdiress. "ball posteard Now ’ 7 
SEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
] 


Dhept Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








Send 


Firemen, Brakemen 





HOMESPUN TOBACCO © rosea | 
wund«, $) 1) pounds, $2.00, Pipe pe Free 

Pay when received 
| 


> money 
UNITED TOBACCO GROWERS’, MAYFIELD, KY 


and re« 


beginners, $150-$250 monthly; rail 
roads every where | w 


hich po-itien 
Railway Association, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, N.Y 





A il you | need to 





know about Silos 


1. A silo must always be air tight. 

2. A silo must always be rigid. 
3. The name of this kind 
of a silo is *‘Harder."’ 
Send for our free book 
“Saving with Silos’’ 
HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Box F Cobleskill. 

» Be 
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| inferior 





We Pay the Fre bp 
Catalog of Farm, 








KITSELMAN FENC 
. ““t Saved sey. gays John 
Kemp, Alton, . You, too, can save. 
Write for Free 
oultry, Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 20: MUNCIE, IND. 


w. 








} is not uncommon to 
see advertisements of 
animals with A. R. records bearing the 
| notice that the record was made in 
stanchions, the implication being that 
had the cows enjoyed the luxury of box- 


us that when we started A. R. testing 
| our pure-bred Guernseys this fall, we 
tried to plan it out so as to give our best 
cows box-stalls. However, Inlet Valley 
Farms are operated for profit, not for 
fun, and as the fall and winter calf 
crop came on we soon faced a shortage 
of stalls. We had either to build a 
calf barn or take our test cows out of 
box-stalls. 

When the day came that a move had 
to be made we all felt somewhat de- 
pressed because the cows had _ been 
running along very nicely in the stalls, 
und it seemed a shame to run the risk 
of lowering their production by shift- 
ing them back to the stanchion rows. 
Lady Rilma at that time had been on 
for five months. She was just at the 
point, therefore, when she wouid be 
particularly susceptible to changes. 
However, the change was made, and 
this is what the figures show: 


stalls, the records would have been 
| higher. 
This universal belief so impressed 


| BOX-STALL PRODUCTION 


February 1.... 59.0 pounds 


Rivce Oe = 

3.... 3 “ 

26.... 58.7 iat 

Ste 55.3 . 

28. 57.9 ™ 

STANCHION PRODUCTION 
March 2....... 58.2 pounds 

are 57.8 “2 

eee 57.6 as 

22 58.3 - 

ak awete 60.0 . 

ee 60.3 ‘ 





It will be noted that contrary to ex- 
pectations, three weeks after she was 
shifted from the box-stall to the stanch- 
ion and six months after being fresh, 
she was giving more milk than when in 
the box-stall. 


More Contented in the Stanchions 
| Those of us who have watched her be- 
lieve that she seems more contented 
and happy, and feeds better standing 
in the row with the other cows than 
when she was alone in the box-stall. 

This observation is also borne out in 
the case of another cow which js still in 
a box-stall, but which to my certain 
knowledge stands in exactly the same 
spot in the stall day after day, not mov- 
ing as much as she would were she in a 
swing stanchion. 
| Of course, there is no comparison 

between the amount of labor required 
to take care of a cow in a stanchion 
and in a box-stall. In our experience, 
at least with cows which have been 
raised and developed under practical 
farm conditions, box-stalls for ad- 
vanced registry work are not essential. 
In fact, it is doubtful if one can afford 
to use them. 

I realize that this might not be true 
in the case of those herds which have 
been pampered and where young ani- 
mals have been accustomed to _ indi- 
vidual box-stall conditions instead of 
herd care. 





A LESSON FOR DAIRYMEN FROM 
HORSE DEALERS 


I remember one time when I was in 
Buffalo on a visit to the stockyards I 
“ame upon one of the big horse sales 
stables which are run in connection 
with the stockyards, and here I saw 
dozens of horses, some of them quite 
specimens, being fed and 
groomed for the farmer trade in New 
York State. 

Recently I have been trying to pick 
up quite a number of dairy cows. I 
have found plenty of cows for sale, but 
I have found very few animals which 
it would pay a man with high-priced 
land and high-priced labor to buy. 
Most of the cows I have seen have been 
altogether too thin to be good buys. 

The comparison between what I saw 
in Buffalo and ‘what I have seen in the 
barns of the farmers who have cows 
to sell leads me to wonder why more 
men do not make a specialty of rais- 


a dealer 


into the eyes or on mucous mem 
and not to get too much on any one 
mal, one pound being sufficient for five 
animals. 





. 
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Are Box Stalls Essential? 
A Practical Suggestion for the Man Who Sells Cows 


By H. E. BABCOCK 


that here is an opportunity for the 


to sell. It would seem 
farmer who lives back on the hills, ora 
good distance from 4 milk station. Most 
farmers so located turn off several ani. 
mals a year, and the sale of this syp. 
plus dairy stock constitutes a good 
share of their farm income. It would 
seem that since they have the system 
already established it would pay them 
to study a little more closely market 
requirements and to have their animals 
in condition to meet them. 

Most men who go out to buy cows 
these days, unless they are doing it for 
purely speculative purposes, want ani. 
mals that show unmistakable evidences 
of freshening soon; they want cows of 
good size, and they want cows with 
good, square udders and fair-sized, 
well-placed teats. 

In addition, if they are buying ani- 
mals for immediate dairy purposes, 
they must have condition. A thin cow 
cannot milk well, no matter how good 
her intentions may be. Farmers, it 
would seem to me from what practical 
experience I have had, who desire to 
sell off cows as a regular crop, should 
do what the horse dealers do, and what 
I am told the Middle West farmers who 
raise horses for sale do. They should 
grow up large animals; they should use 
bulls which will give them the type 
that the market requires, and, above 
all things, they should have their ani- 
mals in condition. 


DAIRY SUBSTITUTES ON THE 
WANE 


H. H. LYON 


Long have many of us desired to see 
substitutes that masquerade under 
false colors put in the discard. There 
are many of them but my interest just 
now is in the substitutes for our dairy 
projucts. Prominent among these are 
of course cleo and filled mtk. Our 
dairy organizations have dore much to 
challenge the right of way tor both of 


these and public sentiment his under- 
gone a great change in respect to their 
use. Oleo is now omitted ‘rom the 
shelves of a considerable number of 
grocers in country towns. In some 
cases an entire village has gone on 


record as having none of it. In most 
of these cases it has been done by thé 
local farmers who brought some pres- 
sure to bear on the dealers. | requently 
has been glad of an excuse 
There are 
will be 


not to handle the substitute. 
those who contend that oleo 


entirely banished, but I do not expect 
to 


see that day. Certainly it is no 
longer quite so popular to sell or te 
use butter substitutes in most of our 


moderate sized towns and public senti- 
ment is a most powerful factor. 


As for filled milk, it seems to be going 
the same way. Laws have been passed 
against it and a great many more such 
laws are sure to be enacted. We have 
what seems to be authentic statements 
that several manufacturers have de 
cided that sentiment is such that they 
cannot afford to longer continue in the 
business and that they will turn to the 
legitimate product. I realize that it 1s 
sometimes one thing to get such 4 
statement from a manufacturer when 
he is being prosecuted for some viola- 
tion of the law and another to secure 
his loyalty to his promise. However 
there are certain cases where this tal 
seems to be sincere. I look for public 
sentiment to drive many of the imita- 
tions out of the markets. We need not 


think that such sentiment will take care 
of the job entirely, for it will not. 
must keep continually at the business, 
go after legislation to control oleo aM 
other substitutes and place them where 


We 


they will do the least harm. 


Treating Animal Lice—If the weath- 


er is too cold to sprav horses or catt 


for lice they can be treated by dusting 


with a powder made up of one part © 
sodium floride and five parts of W 


middlings or other inert powder. 
should be taken not to get the steno 


ing good grade cattle 
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The Motherless Lamb 


ROBERT H. NEILL 


NE of the many problems that con- 
fronts the sheep-raiser each spring 


is the solution of the motherless lamb. 
There are a good many ways of pre- 
yailing on the ewe to own her lamb, 
but none of them are specifics. Often 
the breeder has to resort to all sorts of 


devices before he succeeds. At the best 
success is only attained by the most 
atient, persistent effort. 

The first step is to confine the ewe 


with her lamb, away from the sight and € 


hearing of the rest of the flock, if pos- 
sible, and then, several times a day, 
compe! her to stand and let the lamb 
suck. At first, if the lamb is weak and 
helpless, she may have to be held, but 
as the lamb grows stronger and more 
able to help herself, she car usually be 
cornered and made to stand. A sharp 
switch may be found useful, by cutting 
her sharply across the nose when she 
fights her lamb or refuses to stand. 
She will soon learn that the only way 
to escape punishment is to stand quiet 
while the lamb takes its nourishment. 

When the ewe learns to stand with 
the boss at hand the battle is nearly 
won, and in a few days she gives up 
and can be turned with the rest of the 
flock; but it is best to watch her for a 
few days, as she may desert the lamb 
when turned with the flock. She may 
need a second term of imprisonment to 
work an absolute reform. 

A lamb can be easily raised by hand, 
but it costs more in milk than it is 
worth, to say nothing of the work, and, 
besides, a hand-fed lamb is a nuisance. 

If a ewe loses her lamb she can 
usually be made to adopt a disowned 
twin, as by proceeding as in the case 
of the disowned lamb. If a ewe has 
plenty of milk she can almost always be 
made to own her lamb or adopt another, 
but if she has no milk the case is about 
hopeless. Sometimes, by nursing the 
lamb along on a bottle a few days, the 
ewe will come to her milk all right and 
be able to take care of her lamb. 


TREATMENT FOR STOMACH 


WORMS 

I have a five-year old ram. Is he too old 
to use for breeding during the coming season? 
I do not wish to part with him if he is of any 
use. I also have one ewe that is rather poor 
in flesh, although she seems perfectly well 
otherwise Is this due to an attack of stomach 
worms”? If it is, what remedies would you 
suggest? It is not due to the ration she i 
getting, for she gets grain 10 months of the 
year D. D. F., New York. 


The age of your ram should not im- 
pair him for breeding purposes. If he 
is in good condition, has had plenty of 
exercise and receives a good grain ra- 
tion, there is no reason why he should 
not be sure. The grain ration should 
consist of equal parts whole corn, oats 
and wheat bran. 

Regarding the ewe that is thin, it 
may be well to examine her mouth for 
a bad tooth which may be preventing 
her from eating well. However, as you 
say, it may be that she has stomach 
worms. Tobacco dust mixed with salt 
and kept before the flock all of the time 
acts as a good preventive. It would be 
well for you to drench this ewe, using 
the method suggested in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1150, issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The method is 
bi iefly as follows: 

“Dissolve one-half pound of the pow- 
dered crystals of copper sulphate in 
one pound of boiling water, using a 
porcelain or enamel-ware dish, as blue- 
Stone will corrode most metals. Add 
enough cold water to make three gal- 
ons, using wooden, earthenware, or 
other non-metallic receptacles. This 
will make an approximately 1 per cent 
solution, and will be sufficient to dust 
100 adult sheep, allowing for about a 
10 per cent waste.” The foregoing will 
give you the proportions. Now, you 
will only want to make a fraction of 
this quantity. For sheep past one year 
of age, use 3% ounces of the 1 per cent 
Solution. 

In drenching the ewe, it is well to 
Use a narrow-necked bottle. It is cus- 
tomary to starve the ewe over night. 
While drenching, the sheep should re- 
main on all four legs, with head hori- 
zontal. This is very important, for if 
the head is held above the horizontal 
(nose higher than the eyes) there is 
danger of some of the fluid passing into 
the lungs and strangling the sheep. 








THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY. 


Gentlemen: 


think of 


Schumacher. 








L 
Per J. E. 


We have used Sugared Schu- 
macher Feed as the base of 
our rations ever since it 
was put on the market. 
fact that we are using it 
for all our stock is evi- 
dence enough as to what we 
ugared Schu- 


The man in charge of our 
S says they will leave 
other feeds until they 
have cleaned up the Sugared 

The horsemen 
like it as part of the ra- 
tion and of course we use 
it for cows and young 
stock and like it very much. 
(Signed) HOOD FARM, 


owell, Mass. 


Dodge, 








pro 


The 


Inc. 


Mer. 






Hood Farm Uses 


SUGARED 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


As the Base of All Their Rations 


The satisfaction and splendid results obtained by Hood Farm with Sugared Schu- 
macher Feed as stated in above letter is typical of what this feed is doing for 
thousands of the country’s foremost dairymen and farmers who are using it as 
the base or maintenance part of their ration. 

Sugared Schumacher Feed is made of Corn, Oats, Barley, and Wheat, the 
@ greatest carbohydrates grains in the world. These grains, finely ground, are 
‘operly balanced, combined with Oil Meals and Salt and then sweetened 
with Cane Molasses, which gives it unusual palatability. 


Sugared Schumacher when fed as the base or maintenance part of the ration 
supplies the dairy cow with vigor, energy and endurance, improves health con- 
ditions—enables her to give maximum milk yields over a long period, and it’s 
the long-time milk production that is most profitable. 


Give Sugared Schumacher a trial. Your dealer can supply you. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 













































1651 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Address 
CHICAGO, U.S.A, 
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Every man who milks cows for a living 


knows that Capacity and the ability to 

profitably utilize feed mean the difference 

between profit and loss. 

CAPACITY ENABLES HOLSTEINS — 
to subsist very largely on home-prown feeds; 
to convert most economically large amounts of 
cheap roughage into milk and butter-fat; to 
respond readily to additional jrain feed with 


increased production. 


profitably all feed fit for a cow. 


In short, to utilize most 


Let Us Tell Youthe Story of the Holstein Cow. 


EXTENSION SERVICE, 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of Americe 


230 East Ohio Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


Sons of 


DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopeweli Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 








Glista Bull Calf 


SIRE Korndy Re Pontiac Glista No. 268342, 
a grandson of the great Cornell Cow 
Glista Ernestein with seven records of over 
30 Ibs. butter in seven days. Best record 
677.3 Ibs. milk, 34.22 Ibs. butter seven days. 
DAM Small Hopes Cornucopia Beauty 

A. R. O. Record: 3 years old, 74.5 
Ibs. milk 1 day, 492.8 Ibs. milk, 18.07 Ibs. 
butter 7 days. Her sire is a descendant of the 
King of the Pontiacs and Aggie Cornucopia 
Johanna Ladd. 


This calf is % white, very large 
and straight. Price $75.00. 


BRADLEY FULLER’  UTICA,N. Y. 











Chester and Yorkshire cross, Berkshire and 
Yorkshire cross, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; 
8 to 9 weeks old, $7.50 each. 

Pure-Bred Yorkshires, 0 to 8 weeks old, 
$8.00 each. All pigs bred from Big Type 
stock; each feeders; fast growers and O. K. in 
every way. Shipped C. 0. D. on approval. 


K. H. SPOONER, WALTHAM, MASS. 


LARGE YORKSHIRE BOARS 
FOR SALE 


Well-grown for their age and vigor- 
ous. Ready for immediate service. 
Priced at farmers’ prices. 

HEART’S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 














Holstein Cows For Sale 


125 cows that are due to freshen within the 
next 60 days. They are as fine a lot of dairy 
cows as you could wish to see and are just as 
good as they look. You can save money by 
buying now. 


A. F. SAUNDERS 


Telephone 1476 CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females. 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 
service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL Born Dee. 7th, 1921. Shred by a 
33-pound Son of King of the 
Pontiacs, Dam is 24.95-pound daughter Changeling But 
ter Boy. He is nicely marked, splendid individual, well 
grown and ready for service Priced to sell. 
FRED. A. BLEWER 








Owege 





REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL 
fen months, sired by Gerar Pearl's Royal; full brother 
to five class leaders Dam, granddaughter of -, Plus 
Bulls, 


Ultra. Price, $150. One yearling, price, $100. 
two to seven months, $50 to $75. Federal tested. 
HARRY 8B. SHENK, ELVERSON, PA. 


REG. DUROCS _ From prize-winning herd. Pre- 
° miums from 10 fairs fall 1922. 
Orion Cherry King and Top Vol. strain 
JX. W. COX & SON, R. 5, NEW CASTLE, PA. 
CHESTER WHITES and O. I. C. Big Type Grand 
Champion bloodlines. Pigs, 
$10 each, prepaid. GEO. F. GRIFFIE, Newville, Pa. 
je Boars, Sows and Pigs 
Big Type Polands for sale; good ones; low 


Write me. G. S. HALL, FARMDALE, OHido. 











prices. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 
TOM BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN 


S. «. White Leghorns exclusively Extra fine April 

Chicks, $20 per hundred; May, $18; June, $15. Free 

delivery and satisfaction guaranteed 

FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, CLYDE, N. Y. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON TURKEYS, DUCKS, 

GEESE, CHICKENS, GUINEAS, HARBS AND 

DOGS. Catalog free. H. H. FREBD, Telford, Pa. 








CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 
Single Comb Reds, Anconas, White and Brown 
Leghorns; from pure-bred, free range breed- 
ers: that are bred for color, vigor and high 
egg production. Circular. " 
ADRIAN DE NEEF, SODUS, N. Y. 


| Land and Water Fowl, Chickens, 

Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Rab- 
Free Cat 4 bits, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock and Eggs. 
HOME STOCE FARM, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 




















- §WINE BREEDERS 





HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


fresh and close by large and heavy producers. 


Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages ; 


your 


inquiry will receive our best attention. 


Browncroft Farm 


McGRA 


New York 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOO 


Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet. 
HARPENDING 


Box 10 DUNDEE, N.Y. 
REGISTERED 0. 1. 





AND CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 
&. P.ROGRRS, WAYVILLE, SN. Y- 





BARRON WHITE LEGHORNS, 303-EGG STRAIN. 
Chicks, Eggs. 8-weeks-old Pullets. Circular. 
MAPLE ACRES FARM, Box A, TIFFIN, OHIO 


from thorough-bred light Brahma Columbian 

and White Wyandotte, Silver Campine, 10¢. 

each; Rocks, Reds, $13 per 100; Leghorns, $15 
—— 


per 100. §. G. BEALER, Coope rg, Pa. 
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Newark, New York State 


PARDEE’S PERFECT PEKIN DUCKLINGS. | WANTED—Single man for poultry, dairy, 

Eggs catalogue ROY PARDEE, Islip, N. Y. fruit farm $40 per month and board LO- 
-- Oo - | CUST GROVE FARM, Tivoli, N. Y 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS, 














MAPLEWOOD, Navarre, Ohio. 
RED TURKEY EGGS $5 per 


Reasonable 


BOU! RBON 






















FEMALE HELP WASTED 


10 GEO. LEHMAN, Amaranth, Pa. WANTED- Good, neat woman to "keep 
BUFF ROCK COCK ERELS — EDGEWOOD | house for two brothers. One-half mile from 
FARM, Baliston Lake, N. Y. village. JOHN R. ARNOLD, Angelica, N. Y. 








few words do big things. 








And if you include those few words when ordering from our ad- 
vertisers we guarantee to refund the purchase price of any article that 
is found not to be as advertised, if the advertiser fails to make good. 


—————Classified Advertising Rates Our Advertisements Guaranteed r—The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell> 
Advertisements are inserted in this depart- The American Agriculturist accepts only advertising which it Bowe week the American Agriculturist 
| ment at the rate of 5 cents a word The min- | believes to be thoroughly honest reaches over 120,000 farmers in New York 
imum charge per insertion is $1 per week i} | We positively guarantee to our readers fair and honest New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States 
Count as one word each initial, abbrevia i} treatment in dealing with our advertisers. Advertising orders must reach our office at 
tion and whole number, including name d 1] We guarantee to refund the price of goods purchased by 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City not later 
addres Thu a Jones u46€«#é Ma air our subscribers from any advertiser who fails to make good than the second Monday previous to date of i] 
| St Me t Morr N y counts as lever | | when the article purchased is found not to be as advertised issue Cancellation orders must reach us on ; 
w | | To benefit by this guarantee subscribers must say | saw the same schedule Because of the low rat 
| Place wants by following tl yle of your ad in the American Agriculturnst when ordering from to subscribers and their friends, cash or 
| ad ‘ t ag our advertisers money order must accompany your order | 
: — —_ { 
— 
EGGS AND POULTRY ALL GOOD THINGS COMZ TO HIM WHO WAITS — BUT REAL ESTATE 
4 I 
} 
| THE CHAP WHO DOESN'T ADVERTISE WAITS LONGEST — —_____________/ = 
2“) MANY ELEMENT enter into the t } FOR SALE Farm-boarding hows Fit 
| day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- - |; tor a private residence 42 acres. 40% rit 
vertiser und tl hatching of same by our trees 120 grape vines, all kinds berries 
' " hat ishers of ¢ pape ‘ gardens Modern house 12 rooms 
a. at om coll ge, od EGGS AND POULTRY SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS furnished. Electric light, water, steam hw 
innot ara ‘ ] e 8 i < " 7 bath, billiard table, large veranda rae 
old chicks r that eggs shipped shall reach “~ LORD FARMS STRAIN WHITE LEG SEED OATS—Cornelian and Empire Va- Bungalow eleven rooms, three furnished u on. 
buyer unbroke not an they guarantee the HORNS The most favorably known layers ir rieties. Recommended by New York State Col- low, two rooms furnished Hasily ~~ 
hate é We shall itinue to ex existence. Eggs $6 per 100 June chix, $12 lege of Agriculture Write for prices J date 40 boarders. Large barn, house for 2006 
ercise tt ca in allowing poultry FINE VIEW FARM, Box 47, Hammond, New |} CORYELL, Ithaca. N. Y pigs, rabbit house, ice house, et Farming 
and eee ad t rs to use this paper but York _— 7 tools -~ agricultural impleme nts Price $10. 
yur t t t end th that PROGRESSIVE AND FRANCIS’ EVER- OW o> ,.000 cash $4,500 mortgag: 
sel boty ‘ JERSEY BLACK GIANTS—Select hatching | BEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $1.60 per a atl Proprietor. Leeds, Greene Co 
ted CRE $ utility stock, $3.50 Infertile eggs 100; $10 per 1000. BASIL PERRY, R. R. 20. Y 
BLACK JI EY GIANTS—Large birds, ye replaced. Write for prices on day-old chicks Georgetown, Delaware ne 
low f ‘ originato Now P. E. COMSTOCK, Fabius, N. Y - - | FOR SAL E. 110 acres; good buildings ; or- 
book rd i baby chicks. Gilat - FREE SEEDS—Hollyhock, dahlia, double | Chard neverfailing water, gas fuel, two-thirds 
meet y Fy ge os as . POURS | BABY CHICKS—Barred Rocks, 8S. C. Buff poppy, with four dahlias, cactus, decorative or improved, one-third good timber, terms reason. 
TRY YARDS, Box A, Oceanport, N Orpingtons and S. C. White Leghorns; African | show, 50c. OLIVANNE DAHLIA GARDENS, | able. M. J. McKISSICK, Fertig, Venango Co., 
WH PLYMOUTH I , hated and Toulouse Geese JOHN WORLEY, Mercer, New Bedford, Pa . | Pa 
4 vii I Roe a 4 4 for hatch- > - —_—— — _ 
ing “1 ~ | < " - ~y 0 $6 per Pa . " " pon " a ie " > : » ‘ aed 
“ , - " Vhit » ' : “ WHY PAY MORE? Strawberry plants, | FOR SALE—Small State Road farm, fine 
hundred, po tpaid White I ek Duck Eggs GOLDEN WYANDOTTE EGGS Ke or r Ha atch $2.50 up 1,000 Vegetable, flower plants, | location ; near high school, church and stores 
oi.00 pe I postpaid US. & KE NNEL, ing Best blood line Send for circular and | Bulbs, catalog free. COLIN MeNICOL, Mil- | Box 302, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
At , | price CLAUDE M. HALL, Weston, W. Va ford, Delaware | F Fourth Avenue, New York. N. ¥ 
2 oo on ee ee ae a SEED POTATOES AND SHADELAND | , FARM 0 ACKES. Gnely lecated 
Sone. OS ner flock, $2 per 15: $10 per 100 TURKEYS CLIMAX OATS, White Grant and Russet evel, on State Road. Possession at once, 
MR JOHN KING. R. FD. 2 Summerville, Pa me : — | Best to yield or cook. M. L. GLASGOW, | Box G. E. S.. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
‘ noe elke pillar ee cma . rURKEY EGGS mammoth bronze, bour- | Glasgow, Pa 461 4th Ave, N. Y. ¢ 
GG 2 4 But ghorns: §S White | bon red, Narragansett, white holland 15 |$$—— —- - | ~~ 2 - . . a 
=. . . ¢ R - a et . pur _ no 1t | reasons why we have the greatest bargain for 40 L ARGE. mixed gladiolus, or 20 purple | a FLORIDA : LAND FOR | SALE OR EX- 
winter weer $1 ) 15: $7.00 100 Pre : you. Write WALTER BROS., Powhatan Point and light-pink Dahlia bulbs $1 postpaid. : HANGE. What have you: For particulars, 
ad GEORGE | 4 ane on Naar ee dice Ohio HOWARD GILLETT, Stanley, N. Y | a ( W. RITTENHOUSE, R. 5, Ithaca 
Ohio ery , Sse aati miles Sine : 
DAHL IAS Assorted tubers $1 dozen; | - 7 » . “ 

BEST Chicket Duck Geese BEES choice named varieties, $2.50 dozen, prepaid. FARM FOR SALE 128 vacres, adapted to 
ate ' o vag >. - Seen | MH BENEDICT, Meadowbrook, N.Y grain, fruit and dairy. SEVI H. ELLIS, near 
urkey dh oe eggs — 2 i — " ; eat a Cox's Corner, Marlton, P. O. Bur. Uo., N. J 

tior guaranteed Catalogue free d i HONEY Nature own sweet, 6-Ib. early " on oun naleia a 
3 ‘ER Me eller - BP | o ei Note 5 >. DAHLIAS—Dark red, x per dozen, pink - - : —— 
SOUDER, Hox G, Sellersville, Pa paney, $1 0; 6 Ib. a ih... > and mixed colors not iabeled $1 per dozen. FARM FOR SALE—26 acres, good water 
- - — a — : a yuckwheat $2; prepak we e€ s . S. S. SHIELDS, New Bedford, Pa. and fruit, 4 miles to town MRS. GEO 
ene EE COMB ware ay -" L. BARTON Townville, Pa r: . BUTLER, R. 1, Bainbridge, N. Y 
} aa f t wo year ol tock yco . - . o nem " aioe s 
strain, §$ r 24 $7 per hundred, delivered HONEY, finest quality clover, 5 Ibs., $1.10; patie yw ‘|; ce and others 
ALLAN MORTON, Ashville, N. ¥ 10 Ibs., $2; buckwheat $1 and $1.75; post- aie, SS Reyes, 
- paid. M. BALLARD, North Branch, N. Y. : MISCELLANEOUS 
EXHIBITION SINGLE COMB White Leg ee 
horns, Pure Dan Young Strain, Two pen sot ly DOGS AND PET STOCK | PRINTING—-Letterheads, billheads en- 
Exes $3 “ and $ - nm r 15 I. ¢, SPANG CATTLE — : zs _ | velopes, circulars. Write requfrements. Sam- 
tox 20 tochester s | ples ree PRANK I PRESS 3.9 i]. 
- mandaesataia PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS. All white, | Pies Nee FRANKLIN PRESS, B-28, Mil 
DARK ARISTOCRAT BARRED ROC KS WANTED 16 cows, big producers TB | sable and whites Many champions in four | aid ——— 
exclusively Egg $9 100 Pr and tested, fresh or soon, on easy terms Ad- | generations. CAMPBELL, 2 Orchard Ave., | aan. aidan ane dice oe 
os ih, Gertiity geasantes’. fit ‘crust | dress, W. A. M. care AMERICAN AGRICUL- | Auburn, N. Y | at raat STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
FARM Se. Je Ky TURIST 461 4th Ave., New York City | — see save money and time. Free delivery. 
= , | — FOR SALE—male shepherd years old, | 5¢ nd for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
HATCHING EGGS—S, C, W. leghorn heavy FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey cows, | cattle driver, good on coon skunk at night Dept. A, Gardner, Mass 
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R. D. 3, Freeport Ohio F | is a wonder. Get our free samples case offer. Price $4,000, $2,500 cash. Box 301, AMERI- Interlaken, Ze 
HO-RO-CO., 177 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. , CAN AG “— . LTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., | =o — 
R. I. RED EGGS, Owen farm strain. $1 New York, PURE MAPLE SYRUP in one gallon cans. 
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Montour Falls, N. ¥ HELP WANTED 175-ACRE DAIRY AND FRUIT FARM: | natus, N. Y. 
Ds — Soe Alfaifa, apples, peaches, pears, cherries, etc. | ———— “ _ ; = 
COLORED MUSCOVY DRAKES $4 each ; | ALL men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, will- | Plenty of timber, excellent spring water, high | MILK TICKETS a b_specialty Samples free. 
pearl guineas, $3 pair JESSIE REYNOLDS, | ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, | altitude, view unsurpassed; 2 houses, barns, BONDS PRESS, Middletown, N. Y it 
Petersburg, N. Y traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT, | ¢t¢.; fifty miles from New York City; price, a : aE aTRVENG 
258 St. Louis, immediately $15,000. Box 132, AMERICAN AGRICUL- UNLEACHED—Ashes. GEORGE STEVENS, 
‘VE OWN SGHORN sGG8 TURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York City. Peterborough, Ontario 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 


“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis 


couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 437, 
Waterloo, lowa, for their Walko White 





Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandot- 
tes and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick- 


ens are larger and healthier than ever 
before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shennandoah, 
lowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
thea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
(00 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diar- 
thea Remedy entirely at our risk 
—postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of Walko—give it in all drink- 
Ing water for the first two weeks and 
Watch results. You'll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. It’s a positive fact. We guar- 
antee it. The Leavitt & Johnson Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 
of this guarantee. You run no risk. 
If you don’t find it the greatest little 
chick saver you ever used, your money 
Will be instantly refunded. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 437 

Waterloo, Iowa 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] $1 
“conor ical large size) package of Walko White 
cagpchcnaig Remedy to try at your risk. Send it 
" your positive guarantee to instantly refund 


conor 





wd money if not satisfied in every way. I am 
en losing 50c (or $1.00). (P. O. money order, 
ieck or currency acceptable.) 

Name Seecceccoce et — es . 

own CO cccccees were ree? Serer ee eee ee 
Btate id - RFD. iets 
4 Mark (X) in square indicating size package 
anted. Large package contains nearly three 


eS as much as small. No war tax. 





Choosing and Buying a Farm 


(Continued from page 307) 


farm. Moreover, there will be consid- 
erable loss of time from productive 
work when the building repair work is 
being carried on. A farm which has 
well-arranged buildings in a good state 
of repair may be ready for business at 


once. It is generally a much cheaper 
proposition than a farm with poor 


buildings, and it needs no loss of the 
owner’s time before being ready for 
business. 


Select a Productive Farm 


In choosing a farm, one should give 
considerable attention to the natural 
fertility of the soil and to the present 
state of fertility. As in the case of 
farm buildings, it is generally much 
cheaper to purchase a farm which is in 
a high state of productivity than to 
purchase a worn-out farm and attempt 
to build it up. Occasionally a run-down 
farm may be purchased so cheap that 
it will pay to improve it, but generally 


farm, or in hauling farm products to 
the railroad. 

A farm which is located near good 
neighbors is worth more than an iso- 
lated farm. It is worth something to 
the farm business to have rural free 
delivery and telephone service. Loca- 
tion near a trolley line is valuable. 
Well-built and well-organized churches, 
schools, granges, and other social insti- 
tutions make a farm worth more. If 
the farm is too far from high school, 
then children must be sent away and 
board with a strange family in order 
to complete their high school education. 

With the development of trunk lines, 
of State roads, and the rapid increase 
in number of automobiles, there is a 
considerable market value in the loca- 
tion of a farm on the State road. Many 
such farms are now selling consider- 
able quantities of fruit, vegetables, and 
other products to the passing public. 

There are many other items to con- 








Buy a farm when the crops are growing 


itis more economical to purchase the 
farm which is in good condition. 

The fertility of the soil will be indi- 
cated to a considerable extent by the 
character of the crops which are grow- 
ing and the crop yields for the present 
year. A good time to view a farm is 
in June or July, just before the hay is 
cut. Most Eastern farms have half or 
more of their crop area in hay each 
year. Hay is one of the best indica- 
tions of the fertility of the soil. 

A soil which contains considerable 
limestone is generally a much more 
productive soi] than one which is de- 
ficient in lime. The presence of lime- 
stone may be indicated by particles of 
limestone in the soil, by the growth of 
clover or alfalfa, oy by a number of 
laboratory tests which can be made by 
the County Agent} or by the nearest 
Agricultural College or Experiment 
Station. 

The character of the soi] should be 
considered in selecting a farm. A heavy 
clay or sandy soil is harder to work 
and is not well adapted for potatoes 
and does not produce the best crops 
of cabbage, corn or vegetables. A 
heavy soil cannot be worked when it is 
too wet or too dry. It is not adapted to 
a wide range of crops. On the other 
hand, a heavy soil ordinarily contains 
a considerable ‘amount of fertility, and 
is very retentive of moisture and of 
fertility. 

A loamy soil is adapted for the pro- 
duction of a wide range of crops, al- 
though it will not ordinarily produce 
quite as good hay or grain as heavier 
soils. It is easier to work, can be 
worked when it is somewhat wet, or 
when it is rather dry. It is not as 
retentive of moisture or fertility as the 
heavier soils. 

Sandy and gravelly soils may be 
very dry or subject to drouth. They 
may be leachy or subject to a quick 
loss of soil fertility. They are easy 
to work, warm up quickly in the spring, 
produce early crops and are specially 
well adapted for some crops such as 
vegetables. 

The condition of the roads must be 
considered under the factor of distance 
to market. A farmer who is six miles 
from market on a good macadam road 
may find it easier to market its prod- 
ucts than one which is three miles dis- 
tant on a bad dirt road. If there is a 
very bad hill between the farm and 
market, it may mean. expensive labor 
in hauling feed or fertilizer to the 





sider in purchasing a farm. A health- 
ful location is an economic factor which 
must be considered. The tax rate of 
the township or school district should 
be considered, especially since the very 
great rise in taxes during the past few 
years. 


The Farm Water Supply and Other 
Factors 


The water supply is very important. 
In fact, this may be an absolute limit- 
ing factor in the value of a farm. A 
dairy farm which must depend upon 
wells is at a considerable disadvantage 
over one that has running water in the 
barns from a spring which is higher 
than the buildings. A gravity water 
system can be maintained at very little 
expense. Any other water system is 
maintained at considerable annual ex- 
pense and with constant risk of trouble. 

Orchards and vineyards may add 
considerable to the value of the farm. 

The value of the farm as a home is 
one of the most important items to 
consider. 

The probability of an increase in the 
value of the farm should be given con- 
siderable weight. 

In choosing between two farms, it is 
well to work out for each the number 
of acres of crop land, pasture land, 
waste land, and to put a separate value 
on these. Often we find that what ap- 
pears to be the most expensive farm, is 
really much the cheaper farm because 
it has so much more crop land and so 
much more better improvements. 


Do Not Be Too Hasty 


Do not be in too great a hurry to 
purchase a farm. There are nearly 
200,000 farms in New York State. 
Many of these are for sale each year. 
There are thousands of farms in the 
State that are for sale each year at a 
very reasonable price. It is a common 
occurrence to have a real estate agent 
rush one into the purchase of a farm 
with the argument that this farm may 
be lost if not snapped up at once. 
Ordinarily, farms do not sell imme- 
diately after coming on the market. 
They generally move rather slowly. 
The prospective buyer should take 
plenty of time to satisfy himself that 
he wants this farm before purchasing. 
Meanwhile, if someone else purchases 


it ahead of you, remember that there 
are a large number of farms for sale 
and you can probably find many others 
that will suit you as well as this one. 
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HANDIEST TOOL IN THE KIT 
A turn of the end and up comes the size you need 
Sent post paid $1.00 
Agents wanted in all territories 


ACCESSORY SUPPLY COMPANY 


Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted Scientist 
Kills Every Rat Within a Week’s 
Time— Not a Poison. 

















Rats cost farmers over two hundred 
millions of dollars a year, through the 
destruction of grain, poultry and build- 
ings. Farmers need no longer suffer 
this loss because they can now kill off 
all the rats on their farm in less than 
a week’s time. This is possible through 
the remarkable discovery of E. R. 
Alexander, a Kansas City chemist, who 
has perfected a virus which kills rats, 
mice and gophers as though by magic. 
This product is not a poison—it can be 
eaten by human beings or any animal 
on the farm as safely as their regular 
food, but means quick, sure death to 
rats. 





This wonderful rat virus, which is known as 
Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely mixed with 
bread or meat scraps and placed where rats, 
mice or gophers can get to it. Within a few 
hours after a rat has eaten Alexander Rat- 
Killer he gets a high fever and suffers a ter- 
rible thirst. He leaves the barns and nesting 
holes and goes to the open fields in search of 
pure air and running water. Rats and mice 
affected always die away from the barns and 
houses, so there is no odor. 

It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others and soon the whole colony leaves the 
buildings and dies. And though this virus is 
absolutely deadly to rats—chickens, hogs, cat- 
tle or any farm animal can eat it and not be 
affected at all. 

So confident is Mr. Alexander that Alexander 
Rat-Killer will kill every rat on your farm in 
less than a week's time that he offers to send, 
as an introductory offer, a regular $2.00 tube 
for only $1.00. Give it according to direc- 
tions, and if at the end of a week's time you 
are able to discover any rats, mice or gophers 
on your farm, your money will be refunded. 
A big Kansas City bank guarantees that Mr. 
Alexander is reliable and will do as he says. 

Send NO MONEY. Just write to E. .R. 
Alexander, Alexander Laboratories, 244 Gate- 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo., and the tube 
will be mailed at once. When it arrives, pay 
the postman only one dollar and postage on 
the guarantee that if not absolutely satisfac- 
tory your money will be returned without 
question. Write today—a postcard will do— 
and stop your rat losses now. 
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The Valley of the Giants—2y Peter B. Kyne 


HE dictograph for Shirley arrived on the regular passenger-steamer Thursday, 
and Bryce called her up to ask when she desired it sent over. 


“Good morning, Mr. Cardigan,” she greeted him cheerily. 
Any the worse for having permitted yourself to be human 


this morning? 
last night?” 

“Why, I feel pretty fine, Shirley. 
of my shell last night.” 


“How do you feel 


I think it did me a lot of good to crawl out 


“You feel encouraged to go on living, eh?” 


“Yes.” 
“And fighting? 
“By all means.” 


” 


“Then something has occurred to give you new courage? 
Didn’t I give an exhibition of my courage in accepting 


“Oh, many things 


Ogilvy’s invitation to dinner, knowing you were going to be ther , : 
“You carry your frankness to extremes, my friend, 


She did not like that. 


9” 


e?” 


she retorted. “I’m sure I’ve always been much nicer to you than you deserve.” 
“Nevertheless there wasn’t any reason why I should tantalize myself last 


night. 


“Then why did you come?” He had a suspicion that she was laughing silently 


at him. 


“Partly to please Ogilvy, who has fallen head over heels in love with Moira; 


partly to please Moira, who wanted me to meet you; but mostly to please myself, 
because, while I dreaded it, nevertheless I wanted to see you again. 


I comforted 


myself with the thought that for the sake of appearances we dared not quarrel 


in the presence of Moira and my friend Ogilvy. 


At any rate, I have seldom had 


more enjoyment when partaking of a meal with an enemy.” 


“Please do not say that,” she an- 
swered. “I am your opponent, but not 
your enemy.” 

“That’s nice of you. By the way, 
Shirley, you may inform your uncle at 
breakfast Friday morning about my 
connection with the N. C. O. In fact, 
I think it would be far better for you 
if you made it a point to do so.” 

“Why?” 

“Because both Ogilvy and myself have 
a very strong suspicion that your uncle 
has a detective or two on our trails. 
There was a strange man around him 
all day yesterday, and I noticed a fel- 
low following my car last night. I 
communicated my suspicions to Ogilvy, 
and this morning he spent two hours 
trying to shake the same man off his 
trail—and couldn’t. So I judge your 
uncle will learn to-day that you dined 
with us last night.” 

“Oh, dear! That's terrible. 

“Ashamed of having been seen in my 
company, eh?” 

“Please don’t. 


on” 


Are you quite seri- 


ous? 
“Quite.” 
“Uncle Seth will think it so—so 
strange.” 
“He'll probably tell you about it. 


Better beat him to the issue by ’fessing 
up, Shirley. Doubtless his suspicions 
are already aroused, and if you inform 
him that I am the real builder of the 


N. C. O., he’ll think you’ve been doing 
a little private gum-shoe work on be- 
half of the Laguna Grande Lumber 


Company.” 

“Which is exactly what I have been 
doing,” she reminded him. 

“IT know. But then, I’m not afraid 
of you, Shirley—that is, any more. 
And after Friday morning I'll not be 
afraid of your uncle.” 

“Oh, dear! I feel as if I were a 
conspirator.” 

“IT believe you are one. Your dicto- 
graph has arrived. Shall I send George 
Sea Otter over with it? And have you 
somebody to install it?” 

“Oh, bother! Does it have to be in- 
stalled?” 

“Tt does. You hide the contraption 
in the room where the conspirators 
conspire; then you run wires from it 
into another room where the detectives 
listen in on the receivers.” 

“Could George Sea Otter install it?” 

“T think he could.” 

“Will he tell anybody?” 

“Not if you ask him not to.” 

“Very well, then. Please send him 
Thank you so much, Bryce Cardi- 


over. 
gan. You're an awful good old sort, 
after all. Really, it hurts me to have 


to oppose you.” 
“Let us not argue the question, Shir- 
ley. Good-bye.” 


H® had scarcely finished telephoning 
George Sea Otter, when Buck Ogilvy 
strolled into the office and tossed a docu- 
mient on his desk. “There’s your little 
old temporary franchise, old thing,” he 
announced; and with many a hearty 
laugh he related to Bryce the ingenious 
means by which he had obtained it. 
“And now if you will phone your log- 
gingeamp and instruct the woods-boss 
to lay off about fifty men to rest for 
the day, pending a hard night’s work, 
and arrange to send them down on the 





last log-train to-day, I’ll drop around 
after dinner and we'll fly to that jump- 
crossing. Here’s a list of the tools we'll 
need.” 

“T’ll telephone Colonel Pennington’s 
manager and ask him to kick a switch- 
engine in on the Laurel Creek spur and 
snake those flat-cars with my rails 
aboard out to the junction with the 
main line,” Bryce replied. And he 
called up—only to be informed by Colo- 
nel Pennington himself that it would 
be impossible to send the switch-engine 
in until the following afternoon. The 
Colonel was sorry, but the switch-en- 
gine was in the shop having the brick 
in her fire-box renewed, while the mogul 
that hauled the log trains would not 
have time to attend to the matter. 

“Why not switch back with the mogul 
after the log-train has been hauled out 
on the main line?” Bryce demanded. 

Pennington, however, was not 
trapped. “My dear fellow,” he replied 
patronizingly, “quite impossible, I as- 
sure you. That old trestle across the 
creek. While I’d send the light switch- 
engine over it and have no fears g 

“T happen to know, Colonel, that the 
big mogul kicked those flats in to load 


the rails!” 

“And what happened? Why, that old 
trestle squeaked and shook and gave 
every evidence of being about to buckle 
in the center. My engineer threatened 
to quit if I sent him in again.” 

“Very well. I suppose I'll have to 
wait for the switch-engine,” Bryce re- 





plied resignedly, and hung up. He 
turned a troubled face to Ogilvy. 
“Checkmated!” he announced. “The 


Colonel is lying, Buck, and I’ve caught 
him. As a matter of fact, the mogul 
didn’t kick those flats in at all. The 
switch-engine did—and I know it. Now 
I’m going to send a man over to snoop 
around Pennington’s roundhouse and 
verify his report about the switch-en- 
gine. 


ALF an hour later the messenger 

returned with the information that 
not only was the switch engine not in 
the shop but her fire-box had been over- 
hauled the week before and was re- 
ported in excellent condition. 

“That settles it,” Buck Ogilvy 
mourned. “He had gum-shoe men on my 
trail, after all; they have reported, and 
the Colonel is as suspicious as a rhino.” 

“Exactly, Buck. He is delaying the 
game until he can learn something defi- 
nite.” He drummed idly on his desk for 
several minutes. Then: 

“Buck, can you run a locomotive?” 

“With one hand, old man.” 

“Fine business! Well, I guess we'll 
put in that crossing to-morrow night. 
The switch-engine will be in the round- 
house at Pennington’s mill to-morrow 
night so we can’t steal that; but we 
can steal the mogul. I'll just send word 
up to my woods-boss not to have his 
train loaded when the mogul comes up 
late to-morrow afternoon to haul it 
down. He will explain to the engineer 
and fireman that our big bull donkey 
went out and we couldn’t get our logs 
down in time to get them loaded. Of 
course, the engine-crew won’t bother to 
run down to Sequoia for the night—that 
is, they won’t run the mogul down. 
They'll just leave her at our log-land- 


ing and put up for the night at our 
camp. However, if they should want 
to return to Sequoia, they’ll borrow my 
track-walker’s velocipede.” 

“But how do you know they will put 
up at your camp all night, Bryce?” 

“My men will make them comfortable, 
and it means they can lie abed until 
seven o'clock instead of having to roll 
out at five o’clock. If they do not stay 
at our logging-camp, the mogul will 
stay there, provided my woods-foreman 
lends them my velocipede. The fireman 
would prefer that to firing that big 
mogul all the way back to Sequoia.” 
Buck agreed, “I think he 


“There is a slight grade at our log- 
landing. I know that, because the air 
leaked out of the brakes on a log-train 
a short time ago, and the train ran 
away. Now, the engine-crew will set 
the airbrakes on the mogul and leave 
her with steam up all night; they'll 
not blow her down, for that would mean 
work firing her in the morning. Our 
task, Buck, will be to throw off the 
airbrakes and let her-glide silently out 
of our log-landing. About a mile down 
the road we’l!l stop, get up steam, run 
down to the junction with the main line, 
back in on the Laurel Creek spur, couple 
on to those flat-cars and breeze merrily 
down to Sequoia with them. Our men 
will be congregated in our dry-yard 
just off Water Street near B, waiting 
for us to arrive .with the rails—and 
bingo—we go to it. After we drop the 
flats, we’ll run the engine back to the 
woods, leave it where we found it, re- 
turn a-flying on the velocipede, if it’s 
there, or in my automobile, if it isn’t 


there. You can get back in ample time 
to superintend the cutting of the 
crossing!” 


“Spoken like a man!” quoth Buck 
Ogilvy. “You’re the one man in this 
world for whom I’d steal a locomotive. 
’At-a boy!” 

Had they known of Pennington’s 
plans to entertain Mayor Poundstone 
on Thursday night, it is probable they 
would not have cheered until those 
flat-cars were out of the woods. 


CHATER XXV 


AYOR Poundstone and his wife ar- 

rived at Redwood Boulevard at 
six forty-five Thursday evening. It was 
with a profound feeling of relief that 
His Honor lifted the lady from their 
modest little “flivver,” for once inside 
the Pennington house, he felt, he would 
be free from a persecution inaugurated 
by his wife about three months previ- 
ously. Mrs. Poundstone wanted a new 
automobile. ° 

“I feel like a perfect fool, calling in 
this filthy little rattletrap,” Mrs. 
Poundstone protested as they passed up 
the cement walk. 

Mayor Poundstone paused. He had 
reached the breaking-point. 

“In pity’s name,” he growled, “talk 
about something else. Give me one 
night of peace.” 

“I can’t help it,” Mrs. P. retorted 
with asperity. She pointed to Shirley 
Sumner’s car parked under the porte- 
cochére. “If I had a sedan like that, I 
could die happy. It only cost thirty- 
two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“TI paid six hundred and fifty for the 
rattletrap, and I couldn’t afford that,” 


he .almost whimpered. “You were 
happy with it until I was elected 
mayor.” 


“You forget our social position, my 
dear,” she purred sweetly. 

“Hang your social position,” he 
gritted savagely. “Social position in a 
sawmill town! Rats!” 


“Sh—sh! Control yourself, Henry!” 
She lifted the huge knocker. 

“You'll drive me crazy yet,” Pound. 
stone gurgled, and subsided. 

The Pennington butler opened the 
door and swept them with a faintly 
disapproving glance. 

he Poundstones entered. At the en- 
trance to the living room the butler an- 
nounced sonorously: “Mayor Pound. 
stone and Mrs. Poundstone.” 

“Glad to see you,” Colonel Penning- 
ton boomed with his best air of hearty 
expansiveness. “Well, well,” he con- 
tinued, leading Mrs. Poundstone to a 
divan in front of the fire, “this is cer. 
tainly delightful. My niece will be 
down in two shakes of a lamb’s tail.” 

Shirley entered the room; and the 
Colonel, leaving her to entertain the 
guests, went to a small sideboard jn 
one corner and brought forth the “ma- 
terials,” as he jocularly termed them. 

“To your beautiful eyes, Mrs. Pound. 
stone,” was Pennington’s debonair toast 
as he fixed Mrs. P.’s green orbs with 
his own. 

“Dee-licious,” murmured Mrs. Pound- 
stone. “Perfectly dee-licious. And not 
a bit strong!” 

“Have another,” her hospitable host 
suggested, and he poured it, quite 
oblivious of the frightened wink which 
the mayor telegraphed his wife. 

They “smoked up,” and Poundstone 
prayed that Mrs. P. would not discuss 
automobiles. 


LAS! The two cocktails which Mrs. 

Poundstone had assimilated con- 
tained just sufficient “kick” to loosen 
the lady’s tongue. 

“I was telling Henry as we came up 
the walk how greatly I envied you that 
beautiful sedan, Miss Sumner,” she 
gushed. 

Poundstone made one futile attempt 
to head her off. “And I was telling 
Mrs. Poundstone,” he struck in with a 
pathetic attempt to appear humorous, 
“that a little jitney was our gait, and 
that she might as well abandon her 
yearning for a closed car.” 

“Never, my dear.” She shook a coy 
finger at him. “You dear old tightie,” 
she cooed, “you don’t realize what a 
closed car means to a woman.” 

“Heard the McKinnon people had a 
man killed up in their woods yesterday, 
Colonel,” Poundstone remarked, hoping 
against hope to divert the conversation. 

“Yes. The fellow’s own fault,” Pen- 
nington replied. “He was warned that 
the logging-cable was weak at that old 
splice and liable to pull out of the 
becket—and sure enough it did.” 

“IT hold to the opinion,” Mrs. Pound- 
stone interrupted, “that if one wishes 
for a thing hard enough, one is bound 
to get it.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Poundstone im- 
pressively; “if you would only confine 
yourself to wishing, I assure you your 
chances for success would be infinitely 
brighter.” 

There was no mistaking this rebuke. 
Shirley and her uncle saw the Mayor's 
lady flush slightly; they caught the 
glint of murder in His Honor’s eye; and 
with the nicest tact in the world, Shirley 
adroitly changed the subject, and Mrs. 
Poundstone subsided. 

About nine o’clock, Shirley, in re 
sponse to a glance from her relative, 
convoyed Mrs. Poundstone upstairs, 
leaving her uncle alone with his prey. 
Instantly Pennington got down to busi- 
ness. 

“Well,” he queried, apropos of noth- 
ing, “what do you hear with reference 
to the Northern-California-Oregon Rail- 
road?” 

(Continued on page 323) 
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crossing shall go in. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS 


B®*xcE CARDIGAN and Buck Ogilvy are determined that that jump 

Colonel Seth is equally determined that it shall 
not. A battle royal is in progress, Bryce and Buck having outwitted /the 
Colonel by obtaining a franchise, the Colonel being the stronger, how- 
ever, both in finances and because he is utterly unscrupulous. 

Shirley fights fairly, and is just beginning to suspect her uncle’s 
methods in protecting their joint interest. 
tain her friendship with Bryce and also with Moria MacTavish, his 
office aide, with whom redheaded Buck has fallen deliriously in love. 
Through Bryce, Shirley obtains a dictograph to overhear the secret con- 
versation of her uncle and Mayor Foundstone. 


She has managed to main- 
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~ Raise Your Chicks — 
in Prairie State Brooders 


your chick-raising equipment ready 


Have 
chicks arrive — avoid the 


risk of 


before the . 
heavy loss Whether you grow 25 chicks or 
os ood there are practical, dependable, efficient 
Prairie State Brooders which will exactly meet 
your needs Oil-burning hovers and coal-burn- 
ing stov Perfect in design—built on honor 
—tested and proved — preferred by successful 
poultry growers 

“Prairie State’ means efficiency in incuba- 
tors and brooders 

Write for descriptive catalog and prices: 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. 
46 Main Street 








VACUUM TUBE a 
27-48) (OR) as 
1 The Set You Always Wanted—GIVEN 


A real RADIO SET — listen in on Con 
certs, Lectures, Singing, etc. Can re- 


ceive messages 75 to 100 miles and more. 


RUSH 


your name and address x 
and we will tell you HOW << 
you get » VACUUM TUBE RADIO SET KO 
without any cost to Xx! 
r you. 
© Write today for 
1 @) FREE radio plan. 
‘Ope, HOME SUPPLY CO. 
8O 131 Duane Street, 











QUALITY SILOS 
ARE SUPERIOR 

Let Us Tell You A bout Them 

| Live Agents Wanted 

) Quauity Manuracturine Co., 

Hacerstown, Mo. 
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DANA’S EAR LABE 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial 
numpers. They are simple, practical and a distinct and 
reliable mark. Samplesfree. Agents wanted. 


C. H. DANA CO., 33 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 





$900 Secures 50-Acre Farm 


1! House; 6 Cattle; Horses, flock poultry, hog, full 
nts, tools; everything complete to 
excellent farming section, many advantages; 
kets; 30 aeres i 
liand; 100 apples, pears, cherries, plums, 
150 sugar maples; comfortable 7-room house, 
ent barn, poultry house, granary, etc. Owner 
e with other large farm; $3,000 takes all 
el Details, page 53, Illustrated Catalog 
ny states. Copy free Address me_person- 
A. STROUT, Pres.,. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Street, New York City. 


2 FARM WAGONS 

















High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wi 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. heels to fit 
any running gear. 
Catalog Hlustrated in colors free 









REGISTERED -~- 


rompt service for the protection 

y jooklet of information, advice and 
form for disclosing idea, free on request. RICH DB.OWERN, 
34 OWEN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. Cc 


BUY YOUR CIGARS DIRECT-F2°7%,#a8P MADEs 


wanted. HAVANA SMOKEHOUSE, HOMELAND. Ga. 


Live Stock Offerings 


either for sale or purchase. Can best 
be reached through a live medium. 
Classified advertisements in the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST bring sub- 
stantial results from both near and far. 


efdvertiser 
AAV 6) 
Star Lubricating Oil Co. 
L. Simon 
Nicol Nook Gardens 
S. M. Gibson 
J. B. Colt 
S. G. Bealer 
H. B. Shenk 
F. G. Mangus 
Wm. Galloway Co. 


W. A. Lauver 
Geo. M. Rittenhouse 


PROCURED-~ 
A compre *, experienced, 
develo your ideas 




















sewing machine 


| is rife as to what developments the fu- 


level loam tillages, spring-watered | 


Homer City, Pa. | 


Among the Farmers 
Northern New York and County Notes 


UT of 370 girls enrolled in junior 

extension work in Jefferson County, 
315 ,attended Home Makers’ Day at 
Watertown last week. This was de- 
clared by State leaders to be the first 
gathering of its kind ever held in 
the State. 

The St. Lawrence County Farm Bu- 
| reau is working hard to start the “ac- 
| credited herd” work on a county-wide 
| basis in the near future. Many of the 
| members of the Board of Supervisors 
| are personally behind the movement. 
| The Gouverneur Limestone Co. has 
| just completed the installation of new 
| equipment for grinding limestone for 
| agricultural purposes. Many parts of 
| these counties can greatly increase 
| their production per man on the farms 

by using more lime. 





| Winter Long and Severe 


Winter has been keeping up, and a 


| blizzard twice in one week recently 














filled the roads as full as they have 
been at any time this winter, even the 
railroad having to operate plows to 
keep traffic moving. There has been a 
great deal of sickness during the last 
winter, whole families being ill at one 
time with grippe. With the growing 
scarcity of country doctors and the 
hard traveling, it * been a serious 
situation in many sections, cases being 
reported of one farmer on a road tak- 
ing medicine from the doctor to the 
different families along the way, as 
the doctor could not get nearly around. 

Maple men are getting ready for the 
tapping which experienced weather 
men say should come in two weeks, or 
about the 25th. Indications now are 
for a good flow. There is a division 
in the feelings of the men regarding 
the Maple Products Association. Some 
are not going to stick by, while others 
are planning to carry on to the last and 
put the association on its feet. 

With a third of the milk poolers in 
Franklin, St. Lawrence, Lewis and Jef- 
ferson counties withdrawn, speculation 


ture will bring forth. The greater 
share of the withdrawals have come 
from cheese territory. The directors 
have expressed themselves as being 
somewhat surprised at the smal] num- 
bers of Class I men who pulled out. 
Plans to carry out a country theater 
at the county fair in September were 
discussed by the Jefferson County Po- 
mona last week. A committee from the 
Grange and Home Bureau will com- 
plete arrangements in cooperation with 
the fair association officials. Local 
granges will put on exhibits at the fair 
this year for the second time.—W. I. R. 


Lewis County Notes 


The farmers in this section have been 
busily engaged in hauling home mill 
feeds, to tide them over the spell of bad 
roads that occurs every spring, when 
the frost is coming out of the ground, 
while others who have sugar bushes to 
tap are getting their utensils in order 
that they may be able to get the first 
run of sap, which is apt to come now 
most any time in this latitude. Every- 
thing points to a successful season for 
the sugar-makers this year. There is 
an abundance of frost in the ground, 
but, of course, it is rather early to pre- 
dict with certainty as to what the sea- 
son will be, as the weather we have 
after the season starts usually governs 
the amount of sap obtained. 

Over 1,000 farmers here in Lewis 
and Jefferson counties cancelled their 
contracts with the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association during the pe- 
riod which closed on March 1. This 
will, of course, weaken their strength 
somewhat here in the North Country, 
but I understand the new contracts 
made during the past year almost equal 
the withdrawals, so they are not losing 
so much ground after all. 

They don’t appear to be having as 
many farmer meetings hereabouts as 
in other years and don’t know why, un- 
less the dairymen feel so sure of them- 
selves that it is not necessary.. The 
price of milk delivered at the Sheffield 
Farms plant located here is $2.43 per 
hundred for March, which is the flat 
rate. with the usual differentials for 
butterfat, which seems to be a. fair 
price for this season of the year. 

Hired help is now being engaged for 


the coming season, and farmers are 
experiencing some difficulty in securing 
enough men to meet their needs, as the 
industries are all booming and offering 
higher wagers than farmers can afford 
to pay.—CHARLEsS L. STILEs. 


Washington Co.—The farmers who 
have the help are cutting and market- 
ing the wood, prices about $8 a cord. 


No produce going to market. Very 
few potatces in farmers’ hands. Pros- 
pects for farmers getting help this 
coming season are very poor. Those 


willing to work on the farm are ask- 
ing $50 a month with board, room and 
washing. Many auctions are being 
held. Several farms will remain idle 
this cominz season.—H. C. C. 

The snow has been so deep that farm- 
ers have not been able to do much. 
Ice houses are well filled, but quality 
is poor. Saw mills are not running 
much, so it is almost impossible to 
get sawdust to cover the ice. Sev- 
eral farms have been sold for good 
prices. More would like to sell, but 
buyers are few. Farm help is al- 
most oyt of reach. Hay, $14 to 16; 
rye straw, $20 to $21; rye, 75c a bush- 
cl; oats, 70c; hay at auction, $8 to $12 
in the barn. Horses are selling slowly. 
Cows from $40 to $90 at auction. Very 
little demand for young cattle.—F. P. P. 


COUNTY NOTES 


Schenectady Co.— The unusual amount 
of snow this winter has made it im- 
possible for farmers to market much 
of their produce. Milk and mail car- 
riers have had a hard time of it. 
Many farmers are complaining about 
low water in cisterns on account of 
so little thawing. There is but little 
frost in the ground. Eggs are bring- 
ing about 40c, butter is rather scarce 
bringiag 50c at the stores. Not much 
sales for cows, especially old ones. 
Very few auction sales this winter. 
—S. W. C. 


Cortland Co.—During the first week 
of March the weather was considerably 
milder than February’s weather. How- 
ever, farmers have not been able to get 
out a great deal, due to the extremely 
bad roads. The following prices pre- 
vail: potatoes, 50c a bushel; eggs, 38c; 
poultry, 25c; good maple wood sells fast 
at $5 a cord. Farmers have completed 
their = a quality was good. 


Ontario Co.—February was an old- 
fashioned winter month. The ther- 
mometer dropped below zero many 
times, even to-day some roads are filled 
with snow. The farmers are not very 
enthusiastic. The prices of farm produce 
are low, taxes are higher than ever 
and hired help is a serious problem. 
Many auctions are being held and 
property is selling low. Hay, $16; 
potatoes, 45c; corn, 45c; butter, 40c; 
eggs, 38c; red marrow, kidney and 
pea beans, $7 per cwt.; wheat, $1.25; 
barley, 60c; buckwheat, $1.50 a hun- 
dred.—E. P. BRIZZEE. 


The Valley of the Giants 
(Continued from page 322) 


“Oh, the usual amount of wind, 
Colonel. Nobody knows what to make 
of that outfit.” 

Pennington studied the end of his 
cigar a moment. “Well, I don’t know 
what to think of that project either,” 
he admitted presently. “I’ve been wait- 
ing to see whether they will apply for 
a franchise to enter the city, but they 
seem to be taking their time.” 

“They certainly are a_ deliberate 
crowd,” the Mayor murmured. 

“Have they made any move to get 
a franchise?” Pennington asked blunt- 
ly. “If they have, you would be the 
first man to hear about it. I don’t 
mean to be impertinent,” he added with 
a gracious smile, “but the fact is I 
noticed that windbag Ogilvy entering 
your office the other afternoon, and I 
couldn’t help wondering whether his 
visit was social or official.” 

“Social—so far as I could observe,” 
Poundstone replied truthfully, wonder- 
ing just how much Pennington knew. 

(Continued next week) 








V-Crimp, Corro- 
Galvanized Roof- 

direct to you 
Save money—get 


y and 


2 lasting satisfaction, 
Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great customers rt 15 and 
service.Guaran fire and lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 

Get our wonderfully 


low prices and free 





Samples & 
Roofing. Book 


POST YOUR FARM 


and Keep Trespassers Off 


We have printed on linen lined 
board trespass notices that comply 
in all respects to the new law of 
New York State. We unreservedly 
advise land owners to post their 
farms. We have a large supply of 
these notices and will send one 
dozen to any subscriber for 60 
cents. Larger quantities at same 
rate. Address: 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint 
PROVED BEST by 80 years’ use. It 
will please you. The ONLY PAINT en- 
dorsed by the “GRANGE” for 47 years. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 
Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. Valu- 
able information FR U with Sample Cards. 


Write me. DO IT NOW. I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842 


O. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. 
































news for farmers—the 
famous Peerless Fence can now 
be purchased direct from factory at 
Lowest Prices Ever Quoted . 
on Peerless Sraee, Write on free 104 
Pe reacing Bare Wires Steel Posts 
Gates— Roofing and Paint. Save 40%. 
PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE Co. 
Dept. 3007 Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND, 


Fectertes et ono 
A, ADRIAN, MICH. MEMPHIS, TENN. 





























For stretching plain, 
twisted and barbed wire 
and an ex- 

ceptional 






—=— 
tool for 
stretching 
= woven 
bo wire. 


a 
The only successful one-man wire stretcher 
made. Grips like a vise—won’'t slip—and loosens 
itself immediately when released. The person 
stretching the wire can also nail it to the post 
without assistance. If your dealer hasn't it 
write direct. Manufactured for 30 years by 








F. J. Townsenp, Patntep Post, New York 











Green Mountain 


— ee oe Oe o 
Willit YES 


Stand 7 wr TE FOR 
THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFcG.Co 
RUTLAND,.VT 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
eh, Suburbanites. Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, it Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
Uni.Av.8.E. Miao. 


POTATOES Bliss, Cobbler, Green Mt., Six Weeks,Queen,King, 
Rose, Russet; others. €, W, FORD, Fishers, N.Y, 
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to ef{dvertisi 


NE criticism of the American 

Agriculturist made by mem- 
bers of the Journalism course at 
the State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University, was that 
we ran too many small advertise- 
ments. In the opinion of these 
young men who are giving their 
time and study to advertising 
methods, small advertisements 
don’t receive as much attention 
as large ones in proportion to 
their size. And they also be- 
lieve that small advertisements 
clutter up the paper and make 
it hard reading. 

We would like to know what 
our readers think about this sub- 
ject. Do small advertisements 
have as much influence with you 
as large ones? Or a better way 
to judge would be: does a large 
advertisement have four times 
as much influence as one only 
one-quarter as largeP And in 
your opinion do a lot of small 
advertisements make the paper 
hard to read, or do you enjoy 
them? Let us know what you 
think about it. Then we can make 
this paper reflect the wishes of a 
majority of its readers. 

Also our advertisers will be in- 
terested to know what size ad- 
vertisements you like and notice 
the most Each advertiser has 
his own idea as to the best size 
to run. Some believe that a lit- 
tle advertisement, run every 
week, more good than one 
four times as large run 
month. Other advertisers believe 
in large advertisements and 
never run small ones. 

There's a lot to be said on both 
sides. Of course, a big ad is easier 
to see and read, though it costs 
more. But here is what one man 
writes about'a sineil ad, a very 
small one—only one-half inch: 


does 
once a 


“Dear Sirs:—lI had fine results 
from the free ad which you in 
serted in the Agvi-ulturist. 

**When I have more stock for 
sale I will remember what the 
free ad did for me.” 

And here’s another letter from 
a firm that’s been running a very 
small advertisement, They cer 
tainly got good results; 

**Please discontinue my ad in 
your paper until further notice 
as lam getting too many orders.”’ 


So you see, the little advertise 
ments certainly pay sometimes. 
Now, what do you think about 
them? Read all the advertise- 
ments in this issue carefully. 
compare them, and then let us 
know which in your opinion are 
the best—the big ones or the lit- 
tle ones? 


Advertising has been called 
*Eye-Sight Salesmanship."’ That 
expresses the whole idea in a nut 


shell. For adverfising sells 
products to peoples’ eyes in- 
stead of to their ears the way 
a salesman does. 
. : , 
One hundred years ago, if a 
farmer in Syracuse had wanted 


to sell his products in New York 
City he would have to take them 
there himself. Which would 
have been a lot of trouble. Now 
all he has to do is put a little 
advertisement in a paper and 
wait for the New York man to 
come and get his products. That’s 
the power of advertising. 

And the more we think about 
it, the more we are convinced 
that it pays to give a thought to 
advertising. 


Advertising ACanager 
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Now Is the Time to Serve Eggs 


A Variety of Recipes for Biddy’s Contribution to the Spring Table 


. , 
Wé a tho ht E iGS are dropping lower every day. 
The farmer’s wife whose hens are 


working overtime would do well to 
divert some of the supply to her own 
table. Eggs are extremely nourishing, 
and the ways in which they may be 
No need to say 
that anyone “gets tired” of them if 
these recipes are applied: 
English Egg Pie 

Cut into hard-boiled eggs. 
Melt 2 tablespoons butter in a small 
stewpan, stir in a tablespoon of flour, 
pour in half pint milk and let 
minutes, stirring all the 
time. Add a teaspoon of chopped pars- 
ley and salt and pepper to taste. 

Fill a buttered baking dish with 
alternate layers of sliced eggs, white 
sauce, and bread crumbs covering 
the top with the sauce, bread crumbs 
and bits of butter. Bake 15 minutes. 

Poached Eggs, Spanish Style 

Break eggs and drop carefully into a 
shallow pan half filled with briskly 
boiling water, to which salt and a table- 
spoon of vinegar have been added. 
Cook slowly until eggs are set; remove 
each with a skimmer and arrange on 
a bed of rice seasoned with butter. Pour 
around the base a hot tomato sauce 
made as follows: 


slic es 6 


Cut up 3 slices bacon in saucepan, 
add small onion, chopped fine, and 
brown slightly. Then add 2 tablespoons 
flour, and a cup and a half toma- 
toes. Stir until thick. Season with half 


teaspoon of salt, a few gratings of 
nutmeg, a dash of cayenne, and a table- 
spoonful of chopped green peppers. 
Club Style 

Break an egg into each tin of a well- 
greased muffin pan; cover the top of 
each egg with a thin shaving of onion, 
grated cheese, butter, paprika, salt and 


Eges, 


pepper. Bake in oven 15 or 20 min- 
| utes. 
Cheese Souffle 
Melt 2 tablespoons butter, add 3 








| Spoons flour; 1 cup milk; ™% teaspoon 


tablespoons flour, and when well mixed 
pour in slowly half cup of milk. Add 
half tablespoon salt, a few grains of 
cayenne pepper, and cup of grated 
cheese. Remove from the fire and add 
beaten yolks of 3 eggs. Allow mixture 
to cool, then mix in 2 teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder and well-beaten whites of 3 


dish about 25 


eggs; bake in buttered 
minutes in a slow oven. Serve imme- 
diately. 
Puffy Omelet 

To the volks of 4 eggs add a half 
teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 1 tablespoon corn starch, and 
a half cup of milk. Beat 4 egg whites 
until very light and mix thoroughly 
with yolks. Pour into well-greased, 


very hot frying pan and cook slowly 
until puffed up. Place in the oven for 
a minute or two, then fold and serve 
immediately. Jelly or preserved fruit 
may be folded in and the top sprinkled 
with powdered sugar. 
Poached Eggs with Spinach 

Arrange poached eggs on a mound of 
spinach which has been put through a 
sieve. Cover base with white sauce, 
as for the English Egg Pie. Garnish 
with triangles of toasted bread. 

Scrambled Eggs with Dried Beef 

Cover with cold water about one- 
fourth pound dried beef which has been 
shredded into small pieces and heat, 
but do not boil. Melt a tablespoon of 
butter in frying pan; mix drained beef 
with 3 eggs beaten with 3 tablespoons 
milk, and pour into hot frying pan. 
Cook over slow fire and as eggs begin 
to thicken stir until cooked. 

A Hen’s Nest 

This is a favorite with all who try it. 
Six hard-boiled eggs, 1 cup cold chicken, 
ham or any meat; teaspoon chopped 
parsley; half teaspoon salt; dash of 
pepper. Separate the white and yolks 
cut the whites into long strips, and set 


aside to warm in a slow oven, first 
dotting with butter. Mix the other 
ingredients, and make in small egg 


shapes. Heap in dish and arrange 
whites around them in imitation of a 
nest, and pour over al] the following 
sauce; 3 tablespoons butter, 2 table- 


salt. Melt butter in top of double 
boiler, blend in flour, and when smooth 
add the milk, cooking until thick. 


Omelet 


Beat 4 eggs with 4 tablespoons milk 
or ‘cream, add half teaspoon salt, pep- 
per to taste. Melt tablespoon of but- 
ter in a hot frying pan, pour in mix- 
ture and cook slowly until set; lift the 
edges of omelet to allow the uncooked 
part to run underneath. When brown 
on the bottom fold in the ends so as to 
give the form of an oval cushion. 

This plain omelet can be varied in 
infinite ways by the addition of other 
ingredients just before it is folded. For 
instance, the center may be filled with 
green peas, and a white sauce poured 
over the omelet. Finely cut beef, 
tongue, ham, cold slices of bacon, 
cheese, mushrooms, asparagus, tomato 
sauce, fried onions, oysters, chicken 
livers, minced chicken, sausage meat, 
mashed potatoes, olives, are all used. 
They may be mixed with the beaten 
eggs before cooking, or folded in the 
omelet after it is cooked. 


Sponge Drops 

Four eggs; half a cup powdered su- 
gar; dash of salt; teaspoon flavoring; 
™% cups cake flour. Beat eggs until 
light and lemon colored, add sugar and 
salt, and flavoring, then gently roll in 
the flour, into which you have put % 
teaspoon cream of tartar. Drop by 
spoonfuls in a cookie pan and sprinkle 
with powdered sugar. Bake in a slow 


oven. 
Columbus Eggs 
Peel the shells from a dozen hard- 
hoiled eggs and cut each egg in two 


around the center, cutting off a little 
piece from each end, so they will stand 
on end, as did the famous egg which 
Columbus handled; pulverize the yolks 
and mix with finely minced chicken, 
ham or meat. Moisten with butter, 
and vinegar, salt, pepper, and a little 
mustard. Fill into empty whites, tak- 
ing care to not break them. Press the 
two parts together and stand on a 
platter. The filling which remains 
over may be poured around the eggs, 
after mixing with thin mayonaise. 


THE HYACINTH’S COLLAR 


“I’m disappointed in my hyacinths,” 
said Mrs. New. “They cost enough to be 
pretty good, but see how the blossoms 
are starting to come out in a little, 
squatty ball, away down between the 
leaves!” 

“Your hyacinth neeied a collar to 
grow in,” explained the veighbor. “May 
I use this stiff paper and a couple of 
pins?” Mrs. Frye deftly pinned the 


paper into a cylinder slightly smaller 
in diameter than the flower pot. This 
she set down over the bulb. 

“This hyacinth needs such a high. 
stand pipe because we didn’t put one on 
sooner. Six inches tall is usually high 
enough. The paper makes the flower 
stalk reach up and discourages the t 
flowers from blooming too long before 
the rest. I am in the habit of putting 
a collar on my hyacinths at the time 
of bringing them out to the light,” ex. 
plained Mrs. Frye. “Most of them need 
to wear it only a little while then.” 


MAKING A BURLAP RUG 


A combination rag and burlap rug 
easy to make and effective, is deseri 
by Mrs. Katharine A. ewey, an 
American Agriculturist reader, ag 
follows: 

“I washed a burlap sack, ripped out 
the seams and hemmed it. Then I cut 
rags into strips about an inch wide and 
sewed them end toend. Using the sack 
threads as the warp of the rug, I used 
a strong wire hairpin to weave my 
rags back and forth, drawing the rag 
under three threads of the sack at once 
so as to hold the rag firmly in place 
on the sack. 

“One can make very pretty designs 
in this way, striped, hit or miss, or 
plain, with a pretty border. To make 
the rug different and still prettier, the 
sack can be dyed dark green, blue, or 
red. This rug takes far fewer rags 
than a crocheted or braided rug, and 
is much more quickly made.” 


A CROSS-STITCH CENTERPIECE 


Everybody likes to do cross-stitch 
It is so easy, works so quickly and the 
final result is sure to be effective. 

Cross-stitch demands color and nowa- 
days the brighter the color the better! 
Brilliant reds, blues and yellows, either 
used in one color or combined, are 
popular. 

The centerpiece shown in the picture 
was designed especially for the readers 
of the magazines. The original, on tan 
linen, had blue cross-stitch and was fin- 
ished with a deep hem caught up by 
very deep and widely separated scollop 
stitches. It may be finished instead 
with a rolled hem and lace. The center- 
piece is twenty-four inches in diameter. 

If you use white goods, softer col- 
ors might be prettier. Oyster white, 
with two shades of blue, is attractive; 
so is tan with red and black. 

A transfer pattern of this original 
design will be sent on receipt of 12 cents 
in stamps. Ask for E7 and address 
your order to Handicraft Department. 








E7.—Cross-stitch Centerpiece Transfer Design, 12c. 
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U.S. ARMY “sce” 
SEND NO MONEY 
Just give size and we will senc 
you the biggest werk shee bargain 
offered in years. Inspected and 
built to rigid specifications. 
Made on the Munson last, of 
triple tanned chrome lea- 
. Solid oak leather 













not pleased.” Lo YOU SAVE $2 
L. SIMON COMPANY, Dept. F 
829 First Ave. New York City, N.Y. 








Fresh From the Wholesale Roaster 
n Saving Retailer's Profit 
SENT PARCEL POST PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF YOUR 
CHECK, MONEY ORDER OR CASH 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
GULIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington Street 
Established 83 Years New York City 











Plumbingand Heating Supplies 
AT WHOLESALE 

Bath and Kitchen Fixtures, Steam and 

Hot Water Boilers, Radiators, Valves, Pipe, 

Fittings, Brass Pipe and Fittings, Septic 
Tanks, Automatic Pumping Systems. 
PAUL AYRES CO., Inc., Jobbers 

386 Jay Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Cuticura Soap 


——— SHAVES —— 


Without. Mug 


Caticura Soap is the f: ii 


























rt Corner Your Pictures-ibum 


} where you can keep them saf 














ENGEL M 
LOO Dept.49R4711 M, Clark St., 
a} 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs, B. N. Bogue, 
510% Bogue Bidg., 1147 N, Jil, St., indianapolis. 


AGENTS $5 TO $15 DAILY 


y—( Sworn proof) introducing New Style 
Guaranteed Hosiery—Must wear or replaced 
free, Experience a a ae — 

tisfact . Your pa a naqavan 
Simply write As wl g ws _- 44 and collect. 
Samples furnished. All colors-grades including silks. 
MAC-O-CHEE MILLS 6O., DESK 2944, CINCINNATI, 0. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR BALSAM 

Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 


Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair | 
tic. and $1.00 at druggists | 














Hiscox Chem: Works, Patchegue, N.Y. 


Deaf Can Hear| 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products 
Corporation announces the perfection 
of a remarkable device which has en- 
abled thousands of deaf persons to hear 
as well as ever. The makers of this 
Wonderful device say it is too much to 
expect you to believe this so they are 
golng to give you a chance to try it at 
home. They offer to send it by pre- 
paid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
They do not send it C. O. D.—they re- 
quire no deposit—there is no obligation. 
They send it entirely at their own expense and 








_ They are making this extraordinary 
ae il knowing that the magic of this little 
that — nt will so amaze and delight the user 
a 1e chances of its being returned are very 
Slight Thousands have already accepted this 
ty report most gratifying results. There's 

nger any need that you should endure the 


— and physical strain which comes from a 
With — effort to hear. Now you can mingle 
tive ) your friends without that feeling of sensi- 
Now ves from which all deaf persons suffer. 
busin. ou can take your place in the social and 
and se wor Id to which your talents entitle you 
ure, /o™ which your affliction has, in a meas- 

» excluded you. Just send your name and 


Serene ‘o The Dictograph Products Corporation, 
dese; 120. 220 W. 42d St., New York, for 
€scriptive |i 


terature and request blank, 





Wedding Anniversaries 
Gladys S. Johnson Tells How to Celebrate Them 


T is becoming more and more cus- 

tomary to celebrate in an informal 
and amusing manner, anniversaries of 
the first wedded years. There is the 
cotton wedding, at the end of the first 
year, when the table is made gay with 
balls of cotton and little pickanninies 
scattered about, and pods of cotton 
hang from the chandelier. The second 
anniversary, which is the paper wed- 
ding, calls for a complete paper service 
at the table. Everything, except the 
knives and forks, can be obtained in 
paper, from paper plates, paper cups, 
paper spoons, paper doilies, and paper 
napkins to paper flowers for the deco- 
rations. 

Likewise, in celebrating the fifth an- 
niversary or wooden wedding, wooden 
plates, knives, forks, and spoons should 
be used. The centerpiece should be a 
large wooden mixing bowl filled with 
flowers. The tenth anniversary, the tin 
wedding, offers endless suggestions in 
the way of glittering tin table service. 
A large tin pan in the center and tin 
plates, tin spoons, and tin cups are but 
a few of the tin articles one can buy 
for a few cents. 


Decorations that are Attractive 


The crystal wedding, which comes at 
the end of fifteen years of married life, 
offers an opportunity for more beauti- 
ful decorations and appointments. As 
far as possible only glass should be used 
in serving the anniversary dinner. With 
the glass cooking utensils now on the 
market this should not be difficult. 
Glass candlesticks should be placed be- 
side each plate and crystal beads fes- 
tooned from the chandelier. A mirror 
with flowers banked about it would 
make a suitable centerpiece. 

The china wedding, which marks the 
twentieth anniversary, can also be 
made a very decorative one by the use 


of Chinese decorations. If possible, a 
Chinese dinner should be served as 
nearly as possible in the the Oriental 
manner. Chinese lanterns should be 
hung all about the room and flowers ar- 
ranged in Chinese vases should carry 
out the scheme of decoration. The host 
and hostess in Chinese costumes should 
receive their guests with Oriental bows 
and suave courtesies. 


SAVE CHICKEN FEATHERS 
CLARICE RAYMOND 


Before you scald that fowl for pick- 
ing, just take the carving knife and 
unjoint the wings at the first joint. 
Then rub the “cut” ends in some live 
coals and ashes, doing it very quickly 
so as not to burn the feathers, and lay 
them on the stove shelf to dry. It will 
take them several days or perhaps a 
week to become thoroughly dry, so as 
not to be breeding moths. 

These wings are very useful for 
many things. Dusting the stove, clean- 
ing cupboard shelves, as one can fit 
them into the corners so nicely, also 
cleaning out the bureau drawers, box 
covers, trunks, the corners of the rooms 
—as most of us are not blessed with 
round-cornered rooms, although I re- 
cently saw a fine new house in which 
every room has “round corners.” How 
happy that housewife must, be with no 
corners to clean! 

When you pick the fowl, consign all 
the bloody feathers, also the large ones 
and the pin-feathers, to the kitchen 
stove. The rest, wash clean, spread 
and dry, and you will have something 
to fill those coveted couch and chair 
cushions with. They also are good for 
filling pillows, and, if one has more 
than she can use, there is always a 
market for them. 





of No. 
perfectly 


EASY PATTERNS WHICH GIVE EXCELLENT RESULTS 


ERY girlish is the effect 


suitable 
older woman too. The orig- 


O. yet it is 
for the 





Safeguard the Health 
of Your Family 


ENJOY MODERN CONVENIENCES 
BATH, TOILET, KITCHEN SINK IN THE HOME 


Perfection 
Septic Tank 
Sewage Disposal Without Sewers 


FIRST COST THE ONLY COST 















NO UP-KEEP REQUIRED 
consuct voun| Ask 
PLUMBER For 
Health 
Bulletin 
It's 
Free 











CRANE CO.—Wholesale Distributors 


245 Master St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ASOLID PROPOSITION tosend 
new, well made, easy running, 
rfect skimming separator for 
24.95. Closely skims warm or cold 
milk. Makes heavy or light cream. 
Different from picture, which 
illustrates larger capacity ma- 
chines, See our easy plan of 


Monthly Payments 


Bowl a sanitary marvel, easily 
cleaned. Whether dairy is large 
or small, write for free catalog 
and monthly payment plan. 
Western orders filled from 
Western points. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 








Save money. Try this won- 
derful range at Our Risk! 
More than 150,000 in use. All 
sold on 30 Days’ Free Trial. 
GREAT FUEL SAVER AND 
WONDERFUL BAKER 




















O. 1638 is another of 

the apron-dress or 
dress-apron type, 
brightened up in this case 
by a touch of embroidery. 
It is the popular one-piece 
style, the sleeves cut in 
one with the front and 
back. The sash ends, 
which are caught in with 
the underarm seams, con- 
tinue around and tie at 
the back. 

This style may be made 
in gingham, chambray or 
eretonne. The gayest pos- 
sible colors are used both 
in materials and for em- 
broidery these days. 


No. 1638 _ cuts in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46-inch bust meas- 


ure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material, 
with % yard contrasting. 
Price, 12c. Transfer No. 
602. blue only, 126 
extra. 

To Order: 


inal was made in gingham 
and organdie, but there are 
many pretty summer com- 
binations that might be 
used. This dress was es- 
pecially designed to stand 
many tubbings, and because 
it is cut in one piece, with 
set-in sleeves, it also irons 
easily. The double tie belts 
are very smart this year. 


No. 1430 cuts in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42- 
bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards 36-inch 
material with % 
inch contrasting. 

2c in stamps or 
(wrap coin carefully; 
stamps are safer). 






| 
1230 





Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes 





1720 


S a dress to wear to 

town or in the automo- 
bile, No. 1720 has obvious 
advantages. It may be 
made in tweed or other 
lightweight cloth, in cotton 
or in tub silk. The bind- 
ing (or braid) and collar 
furnish the only trimming; 
the lines of the dress are 
simple and the style smart, 
but. a bit severe. There is 
a choice of sleeves, as the 
material you use might in- 
fluence your taste, and a 
jaunty little inset pocket 
on the right side, to balance 
the side closing on the left. 


No. 1720 is cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 
36-inch material with 4 
yard for collar and 3% 
yards binding. Price 
12e. (Stamps preferred). 


legibly, 


enclose amount and send to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York. You will probably want to add 10c for a 
copy of our spring Fashion Book, a catalogue crammed with smart designs, 
pictures of the dresses as they look when made up, style suggestions, em- 
broidery ideas, and other useful information about the fashions. 


_ Housewives are delighted with 
results. Exclusive features: Odor Hood—carries 
odors up chimney. Ash s' sifts ashes right in range. 
Stone Oven Bottom absorbs and holds heat. Guar- 
anteed. Will !ast for years. You can buy this wonderful 
range Direct From Feetory at Lowest Price—our onl 
selling plan. Many styles from which to choose. Also O; 
Heaters, Fireless Cookers, Refrigerators, Kitchen Cabi- 
nets and Tables. Easy credit terms. Send for big FREE catalog. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
819 Detroit Ave. Cleveland, 








A Modern Bathroom, $60 


The Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 

e prises a 4, 444 or 5 foot iron enameled roll rim 
“Pride” bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enan@led flat- 
back lavatery, and a syphon action, wash 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 

Send for nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedbeavy 
Catalog 40 ‘ttings. 5. M1. SEIDENBERGCO.,Inc. 
254 W. 34 8t. Bet. 7th and sth Aves. N.Y.C. 





“Victory Plants” 


5 Butternut trees, $1.00. 5 beautiful Virginia Cedars, 
$1.00. 100 Gibson or Dunlap and 100 Everbearing Straw 
berry plants for $2.00. 1,000 choice Strawberry plants for 
$3.50. 25 choice Gladoli bulbs for $1.00. One Spirea or 
two Concord grapevines free with every order of $4.00 or 


over. 5 Spirea for $1.00. 1,000 fine Concord 


grapevines for $40.00 or $30.00. 20 or 12 Concord grape 
vines for $1.00. 12 Gooseberry bushes for $1.00 100 
Asparagus roots for $1.00. Not the cheapest, but the best. 
Live and let live prices. All above small bargains post- 
paid. Catalogue worth seeing, free. 


THE ALLEGAN NURSERY 
Allegan, Mich. 


THE BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS 


Send a dollar for 30 bulbs (will 
bloom this summer), including 
pink, white, scarlet, yellow, crim- 
son, orange, rare purple, etc., with 
easy planting directions, postpaid. 
Send for free illustrated catalog of over 
one hundred magnificent varieties. 


HOWARD M. GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist 
Box 351, New Lebanon, N. Y. 











RARE GLADIOLUS 


Have a good beautiful plant early 
and often, a mixture of rare kinds. 
100 large Bulbs for $3.00, 30 for $1.00. 
Also a choice standard and collection, 
100 for $2.00 or 40 for $1.00. All 











postpaid. R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, New Jersey 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


WHERE ARE ALL THOSE 
POTATOES? 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


EALERS and chippers have been 

puzzled by the surprising advance 
of whoiesale prices for potatoes in the 
last month and the fairly steady mar 
ket, in view of the official estimates 
given out last fall as to the enormous 
size of this year’s crop. The question 
has been raised as to whether the esti 
mates of the largest crop in years were 
accurate, and if so, what has become 
of all the potatoes? 

The Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture has not seen fit to revise its crop 
estimates, but it gave out some informa- 
tion last week which was interpreted 
as follows by the New York State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets: 

“With more potatoes grown last fall 
than ordinarily, there had deteriorated 
by March 1 approximately 40,000 car 
loads. Further shrinkage and loss will 
reduce the supplies of good No. 1 pota- 
toes, but even if 90,000 carloads were 
available the daily shipments from 
March 1 to the end of June would have 
to average 750 cars to use all market- 
able stock. March shipments have aver- 
aged 700 cars a day, but the movement 
is gradually decreasing, and last week 
there were filled only 4,450 cars, or about 
400 cars less than in the preceding week. 
In consequence of the reduction in acre- 
age of early potatoes in Southern states 
and a reduction in intermediate sec- 
tions, there may be a better opportunity 
for Northern’ growers and dealers to 
dispose of old potatoes. The delay of 
heavy movement from Florida until 
April 20 will also give an outlet for 
Northern stocks. Cold weather caused 
considerable damage to early potatoes.” 

Stocks of white potatoes in hand of 
growers and dealers on March 1, 1923, 
in 21 Northern states which produce 
about four-fifths of the crop of the en- 


tire United States are reported at 
152,117,000 bushels, compared with 
102,764,000 bushels on March 1, 1922. 


Stocks in these states on March 1 this 
year show 42.4 per cent remaining of 
the total production of 358,815,000 
bushels in 1922, while stocks on March 
1 last year represented 35.4 per cent 
remaining of the 1921 production of 
290,285,000 bushels. 

The total carlot shipments of pota- 
toes up to March 25 were 206,661 cars, 
compared with 201,198 last season to 
date, and 238,285 for the entire last 
season. New York State’s shipments, 
excluding Long Island, to March 25, 
were 9,519 cars, compared with 12,269 
to same date last year. 

POTATO MARKET UP AND DOWN 

State potatoes in New York. City 
markets reached $3.75 to $4 per 150-lb. 
sack last week. Shippers quoted up to 
$3.50 per sack on carlots delivered. 
Buyers turned their attention to West- 


ern stock and bought 150-lb. sacks 
freely at $2.40 to $3.25. 
Up-State growers sold some stock 


for $1 per bu., but this price did not 
hold. When later in the week prices at 
New York dropped to $2.50 to $3 per 
sack, with only very few fancy, higher, 
loaders refused to pay over 60c per bu. 
At the end of the week, because of the 
Jewish holidays, buyers held off expect 
ing heavy supplies and light demand. 
Florida potatoes came in more freely 
and were sold at $12 to $15 per bbl. 
RAW WOOL MORE ACTIVE 
The quiet of the larger wool markets 
gave way in late March and early April 
to healthy trading, with buyers stating 
their needs more openly, better grades 
of wools changing hands at firm prices 
and the whole trade watching closely 
the trend of the contract business on 
raw fleeces in the country. The optim- 
ism was one concerning the strength of 
the market rather than over advance in 
prices, although the Boston wool mar- 
ket is several] cents a pound higher on 
the best domestic grades than one 
month ago. Wage increases in several 
of the large woolen mills gave rise to 
the impression that the outlook would 
be good this season on manufactured 


wools, and foreign markets report 
a good business in wools ready for 


the mills. The Philadelphia market re- 
acted more slowly, but later underwent 
the same improvement. 


At Boston, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
unwashed fleeces, fine delaine, sold in 
late March at 56 to 58c per Ib., 4-blood 
50 @ 5le, %-blood 52 @53c, %-blood 
55 @ 56e 


DRIED BEANS NO BETTER 


The New York market for dried 
beans shows no improvement in spite 
of high prices at country points. The 
Michigan market last week was about 
$7.60 to $7.65, equivalent to about $8.15 
per 100-lb. bag on the dock at New 
York. Both State and Michigan choice 
pea beans were being sold, spot at New 
York, however, at $8.40 to $8.50, which 
would hardly cover cartage and other 
charges above the price given above. 

State white kidneys were held in first 
hands at about $9.75. In order to make 
a reasonable profit, dealers should get 
at least $10.60 for white kidneys that 
cost them $9.75 up-State, yet fanciest 
whites are selling here spot at $9.75 
per 100-lb. bag. 


HAY MARKET GETTING FIRMER 


Due to the refusal of the New York 
Central to issue permits for the ship- 


strong on account of the Easter trade, 
however. There was considerable accu- 
mulation of nearby white eggs, and 
the market weakened on the bulk of the 


nearby eggs received. Selected New 
Jersey hennery whites were scarce 
and brought more than their usual 


The market on intermediate and low 
grades was very unsatisfactory. The 
range of prices paid was wide and deal- 
ers were frequently confronted with 
the problem of sacrificing eggs of ordi- 
nary quality at below the market price, 
or holding them on an uncertain market 
that might decline rapidly. Many lots 
were cleaned up early last week at 28 
to 30c per dozen, and only very fancy 
quality sold as high as 38 to 39c. 

It is the general belief in the market 
that eggs will fall sharply after Easter, 
and that the large markets will be 
flooded in the next month. Monday 
and Friday last week the receipts at 
New York were over 236,000 cases, 
compared with 159,000 in the previous 
six days, and 138,000 cases in the cor- 
responding period last year. Storage 
packed firsts are now selling at 27 to 
27%c per dozen at New York, with some 




















ment of hay during the last three good packs at 28c. The bulk of trade 
Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 

eastern farmers sold on March 29: 

Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozei) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras... > |) See ecsece 
Other hennery whites, extras......cscccscccs 38@40 29@30 ees 

Extra first mpapoyen $0d9000e0sGe00088 OST = —ss ne cee 261 
Firsts ba ak iirale S284 lec on 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts..... eoee $$=se6e0ee qq seeces 

Lower grades Se eos Coeveeeseces B2Q3T oo accces = weve 
Hennery brown GRRPES « 6.0.46 ceeesen secceces Iasi kneece oe t@a@e4 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras 10@32 —_—e @=—S—(“(i‘ Pk hw 
POMC NO. Riccccccvcccccecccocececaseos SI@SS ieee 0—iéi SW 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score..........++ee+5 19'G@50 5H@56 eesee 
Extra (92 score)........0.0- 9 3@5 18! 
State dairy (salted), flmest..........c0s0e00% Sly 1@52 
Good to prime ieteeons 17'S$@4s 13@50 

Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) U.S. Grades Old Grade Standards 
Timothy No.2... rer — aes FLOa26 $20@21 $ 21 
Timothy No — . 23@24 . 19 
Timothy Sample 6s oboe OEE CON WAIR — ne weee 
Fancy light clover mixed i 21@22 
Alfalfa cond cutting 30@ 31 . 
Oat straw No.1 .......-. reseseee . I8S@19 = acces l 0@16 

Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per lb.) 

Fowls, colored fancy, heavy........+.++++- oe 32@ 1@382 31@32 
Fowls, leghorns and poor. ....---ceceeeceseees 29@30 —— # 4®eeess 
Chickens, leghorns b04bebCoeeauseneeeée 29@30 21@23 28430 
| PPPFPrrrTerrTerreereET eT TEE. 15@16 17@18 19@20 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium. ........eeeteeeeeees Is'g@liy TW@1IG we ees 
Bulls, common to food. .......eeceeesceeeces i@ 4%, 1@ G6 = =— wevess 
Lambs, common to good... ...ssseeeeeeeecce's 9W~@l12', saas = =«s_ weedeor 
Sheep, common to good eweS.......--+ee+-+6+ M@ Hl, 6@ BY ss ncceee 
Hogs, YorKer® . 2... coe tose eceeereseesesses 9m 9% > @peenne 








weeks, the arrivals at the 33d Street 
sheds were lighter, and the market 
tended to become considerably firmer 
toward the end of last week. The bad 
condition of the roads in the country 
is likely to prevent very heavy shipping 
in the next few weeks, and the stocks 
of hay on hand at various loading sta- 
tions in New York at present are not 
heavy. Consequently, a better market 
is expected for the next week or so. 
River shipments by barge, which usu- 
ally tend to bring the market down on 
ordinary grades of hay, will not be 
started until about the middle of April. 
Quotations are given in the box in the 
center of this page. 

FANCY APPLES IN DEMAND 

Barreled apples were in light supply 
last week, and there was a strong de- 
mand for fancy fruit. Much of the 
fruit, especially Greenings, showed 
scald from storage and were not desir- 


able. Wholesale prices, March 29, per 
bbl., A grade, 2%-inch, were as follows: 

VARIETY Rest Fancy Ordinary 
Raldwins § Ti 50 $5.75 ¢ $4. 50@4.75 
Greenings 5.5 5.75 6 @ 6.25 4.50@h 
Ben Davi 504 7 64 a 4 a3.25 
N. Spy 10 “11 12 Mis 7 as 


At this time last year best Greenings 
sold at $8.50 to $10 per bbl., Baldwins 
$7.50 to $8, Northern Spys $8 to $9, 
Ben Davis $6.50 to $6.75. 


EGG RECEIPTS HEAVY 
In spite of the blizzards, egg ship- 
ments were heavier last week than in 
the corresponding weeks of 1922 and 
1921, chiefly from the Middle West. The 
demand for fancy large eggs was very 


in Western eggs, regular pack, last week, 
was within a range of 24 to 25%c. The 
chain stores are offering guaranteed 
fresh eggs to consumers at 29c per 
dozen. 


POULTRY MARKET ACTIVE 


Express shipments of fowls sold at 
30 to 34c lb. most of the week. Some 
White Leghorn fowls sold at 30c. Ex- 
press shipments of broilers sold very 
readily at 75c each for colored and 70c 
for White Leghorn. 

Capons, live, by freight, average run, 
sold at 35 to 40e lb. Ducks from Long 
Island, 35c. lb.; from other nearby sec- 
tions, 28 @ 30c; pigeons, per pair, live, 
65c; rabbits, 32 @ 35c. Ib. 


BUTTER MARKET UNCERTAIN 


Although a high level of wholesale 
prices for butter continued last week, 
the general feeling was very nervous, 
due to anticipation of heavier supplies. 
A year ago fresh creamery extras were 
quoted at 37 to 37%ec, or 11% to 12¢ 
below the present wholesale rates. Part 
of the advance in prices is due to im- 
proved industrial conditions. Demand 
for immediate consumption very nearly 
balances the present receipts, but occa- 
sionally the desire on the part of buyers 
to secure their supplies ahead of time 
tends to stimulate a higher market than 
the general situation would seem to 
warrant. For this reason, the market 
has played back and forth between 49 
and 5le per pound for fresh creamery 
extras for several weeks past. There is 
an unusually narrow range between 
the poorest and best grades of butter at 
present, due to the fact that a greater 








proportion than usual of the stock is of 
fine quality. 


DRESSED CALVES IN DEMAND 


Receipts of country-dressed veal 
calves early in the week before Easter 
were moderate, and the demand for 
them was active, with a firm market 
until the end of the week, when re. 
ceipts became much heavier. The pro- 
portion of really fancy heavy veals was 
very limited, and these often sold at 
a considerable premium over genera] 
quotations. Many shipments were 
made a little too late to get the best 
pre-Easter market. 

Apparently dressed hot-house lambs 
were held back for the Easter trade, 
as supply was very limited until the 
middle of the week. The demand was 
active, and dealers had many orders to 
fill, so that the receipts were quickly 
absorbed and the market continued 
strong. First half of last week the 
sale price was $12 to $13 each, with 
some sales of selected fancy lambs at 
$14 to $15, and even up to $17. The 
demand will be less active and prices 
lower when the Easter trade is sup- 
plied. 


FEED PRICES BREAKING 


The usual spring decline in feed 
prices was evident in the Buffalo whole- 
sale feed market last week. Liberal of- 
ferings and slow demand brought down 
wholesale prices on all feeds except 
white hominy. Gluten feed dropped $2 
per ton. Quotations March 28 on car- 
lots, Buffalo rate basis in 100-Ib. sacks 
per ton, were: 


Gluten feed, $44.55 cottonseed meal. 36 


per cent, $45.75; oil meal, 31 per cent, $39.50: 
standard spring bran, $33.75: hard winter 
bran, $34.25; standard spring middlings, 
$33.75; choice flour middlings, $35.25: white 
hominy, $32.05; No. 2 yellow corn, per bushel, 
85 tc; No. 2 white oats, 5114; barley, feed, 
72 @ 76c; No. 2 rye, 92c. 


CASH GRAINS AT NEW YORK 
The following were cash grain prices 
at New York March 30: 


No. 2 red wheat, $1.45 : No. 2 hard winter 
$1.32 : No. 2 mixed durum, $1.22"; ; No, 2 
yellow corn, 93 %« No 


1 


2 mixed corn, 93\e; 


No. 2 white oats, 56 @56'\4c; rye, 92c: barley, 
S1@S82c; buckwheat, $1.8614 @ 2.10 At 
Chicago: No. 2 yellow corn, 76éc; No. 2 white 


oats, 4514 @ 46c. 








Spring Egg Season 
Means Plentiful Production 
To Obtain Good Results 


SHIP NOW 


TAUBER BROS. 
183 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY 





| ticulars. 











WANTED FRESH 
Brown and White Eggs 
Also Duck Eggs 


GEO. M. RITTENHOUSE & CO. 
23 and 25 Jay Street, New York 
Established 1867 


SH | P to the right house 


M. ROTH & CoO. 


EsT. 1892 


185 Duane St., N.Y. C. EGGS 


Write for shipping Tags 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 














Get our price before 
you sell. We buyt 
in large or small lots. 
Spot cash; quick re 
turns. Will furnish 


sacks. Write to-day giving us full pat- 
Send the names of your friend® 
KEYSTONE HIDE CO., Lancaster, P® 
WRITE FOR FREE SHIPPING TAGS 


When writing to advertisers pleas® 
mention American Agriculturist. 
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American Agriculturist, April 7, 1923 


HOUGH’S BABY CHICKS |: 


Eight leading v varieties, egg-laying 
strains, vigorous chicks 
that mature early. 
12 to 20 cents each, 
sent postpaid. 100% 
delivery guaranteed. 
Our 18th year, Over 
65 per cent. of orders go to former 


customers. Ask for catalog, its free. 


THE HOUGH HATCHERY, CANISTEO, N. Y. 


of CHICKS 




















iffy, lively kind—THE KIND 
! ve AND GROW ne ren 
Y SUPERVISED ud CULLED 


KR (Nak. FARM FLOCKS of heavy 
ins produced In one of the most 
eri in the country 


ries by q ; 
tt DP) and WHITE ROUKS, REDS, 


\S, MINORCAS, 50, $8; 100, $15; 
BUFF ORPINGTONS § and 
‘ = \YANDOTTES, 0, $8.50; 100 
$ 0 WHITE and BROWN 
LEGHORN* ), $12; 500, $60. Postpaid and | 
full li send lant Heference. Order 
now m when you want | 
ed re NO ORWALK cHicK HATCHERY, | 
Box BG, Norwatk, Ohio. Only 15 hours from New York City 


400, 000 CHICKS 


ror Ness 


ks from vail. bred and well 
- ing hens HITE, BROWN, | 

k Hee ‘ tl HORNS, Pd 1), $13 aU, 

Y s BARRED @ WitiTe ROCKS. s 

> «kh C REDS, ANCONAS, 50, $8 tin, eis: 
iY $ WHitt Wy ANDOTTES, , $8.00; 
hom ih), § i) UFF ORPINGTONS. 
SILVER W)A arnt 50, am - 100, $18; 500 $87.50. | 
PuSTE: Ally t e tranteed Leas reference | 
| 


re) 


@ LF 


Order Free circu 


MODERN HATCHERY, Box D, Mit. Blanchard, Ohio | 


750,000 CH + 


“> $10.50 PER 100 AND UP. Prom Hogan 


» heavy laying flocks Wh., Br, 





at ft 1 100, $15; 500, $62.50 Har 

RK A 0, ; 100, $14; » $67.50 

Res Rock Min , 0, Ba f 00, 

$ Kuff Orpingte Wh. Worand $9; 

= 100 $1 0 $82.5 0 ad, 100, $11; ae) 

by ene ben v 7 ed. Order right tr th 

ad. ALSO EG " mR HA’ CHING Free Catalog. Hef. 4 Banka. | 
nly 18 hours to New York City 
TRISTATE HAT( HERIES, Box 510, ARCHBOLD, OHIO | 





Attractive Chick Investments 


FROM SELECT PURE- BRED FLOCKS 









~ WHITE 1 BROWN LEGHORNS. ANCONAS 
BARRED 
>’) ROCKS, REDS, mul MINORCAS, , $8.50; 
a Di cou orders of 

Fre t ra seiect flo $2 per | 

Postpaid tr r door Full live 

ed. Bank Reference. Free Cat- | 
We it w to your advantage to 

ur catalog and f ice list bef ing < | Sa decision re- | 
aarding y ur Chicks this n vd for it TODAY 





COLONIAL ‘POULTRY FARMS Box L. "Zeeland, Mich. 


licks we = | 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, RB. ih. Reds, both 
combs Light and Dark Brahmas. Show and 
Utility = ty 16th year. Catalog free. | 

US AND BE SATISFIED 


RVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 565, Riverdale, N. J. 


BABY CHICKS 





} 
We ip anywhere and pay parcel post 
V ond guarantee 95% safe arriva 
Barred White ind Buff Rocks, R. I 
Reas, Whit Brown and Buff Leghorns; | 
White Wyandottes; Black Minoreas ; 
Ancona White and Buff Orpingtons 
Mixed (odds and end Write to-day 
for price Prompt deliveries 


— ae E. P. P. GRAY, Box 90, Savona, em ¥. 





Gillette's $ Poultry Farms | 


We are putting € on chiet 


| 
| 
} 
| 
Get your order | 
| 
| 
| 
} 


. now W that we are going to have of 
ame var 
ow “0 lau 
BLACK MINO RCAS $17 82.50 $160 
cine LEGHORNS $16 ts 50 $150 
RRED ROCKS $18 87.50 $160 
The chic the best obtainable stock 
WLLETTE'S MMLETTE’S POULTRY FARMS, North Rose, N. Y. | 





BY CHICKS = ftom Mah lan 





Midottes, 18 


0 ‘ Peh Duct 8, 20¢ each 
terantecd | 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, N. Y. 
Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks 


set my free circt 
Why the BI \CR LEG 
ind Most profitable 


A.E. HAMPTON, 
—— HAMPTON 


efore you order chicks—tells 
HORN is the greatest layer 
breed on earth. Write today. 


Box A Pittstown, N. J. 


PROFITABLE BABY CHICKS | 





. 100, $18: 1,000, $165. R Red 
” S190 1,000, $170. j Ty] = thie 
Leg oe 100, $15; 1,000 $142.5) Mixed, 100, 
3s uMmen's POULTRY | 
SFARM ‘FRENCHTOWN. N. 








Hatching every day in the wee 
hour in w jay We «a t 
jargest pret wers 


THREE MILLION FOR 1923 


Twelve p pular be 
QUALITY. chi ks fn it et ta 
nall cl! y 


guaran ) 





To-day. for 


Write Nearest Address, 
Catalog—F REE 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 


Dept. 67 184 Friend Strect 


mit . 7 in) 4 
3.Pa 


Boston, Mass.. 


Philadelphia, | ve Dept. 67 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland, Oh 1967 West 74th Street 
Chicago, Lt Devi 67 427 So. i. arkere Street 


(Member International Baby Chic 


QUALITY CHICKS 


AT LIVE AND LET LIVE PRICES 
$10 PER 100 AND UP 


¢) From EXCELLENT P PAYING, HEAVY LAY 


ie 






in following varietie 
White Leghorns 1 $7 : ) ‘$ 
Park's Barred Rocks anal it e Ist K 
50, 88; 100, $15; ee, $72.50. Fr EXTRA 
SELECT flucks headed by Mich. Ag. ¢ co 
(Lams records 230 to 270) ah we r 0, $s 
$15; 500, $72.50 Rocks a ) “ko 10 
"), $4 2.50 DELIV VERED. “RIGHT To veus poor 
BY 


inagURED PARCEL POST 1008 deliv 
vwranteed. Order NOW saa from this ad, a 1 ‘ 
icappointed last year. Profitable catalonue FREE. | 
Reference. LAKEVIE POULTRY FARM, fo t 8, EB 
HOLLAND, MICHIG N. Only 20 hours to ‘Ne ( 


- BABY CHICKS 





Hatched from strong and vig» 
northern raised N wks of En lis) 
White Leghorns and Anconas bi 
for high egg production We guar 
antee 100°) live chicks on arrival 
‘ Postage PAID Prices reasonable 
Instructive Catalog and prices free on request 


QUALITY HATCHERY, Box B, Zeeland, Mich. 


BABY CHICKS 


8s. C. W. LEGHORNS 
s.c 


husky chicks from the very best of fre« 


stock. Cireular and price list free. Fourt 
years hatching experience Full count 
safe delivery guaranteed. 


BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 


Box A 


BABY stag 


From careful! ‘ 
BARRED, WH! TH I ko 





WHITE and GOLDEN WYANI ( 
BLACK mNORC \s Bt ORDING 
TONS, 8S and RoC. Rebs, ANCONA 
WHITE, BROWN BLACK i BUI 





LEGHORNS, and Assorted f 
duced by men of many years’ experience 





‘BABY CHICKS 


d 


Barred Rocks, and Rhode Island Red Rig 


SERGEANTSVILLE, N J. 


hatch good, strong, healthy hie Fai ive I 
paid, full live delivery guarantied. G t 
full particulars Bank Reference NEW WASHINGTON 


HATCHERY, Box A, Now Wa>"ineton, Ohio 





“ CHICKS wie rer, $11. 





is he 
ba We elected in teste toc 1 
por uaranteed nett Orpin 
Wh. and Sil. Wyandottes, 50, $9.2 bs 
Barred jand Wh. Rocks, 8S. and R. ¢ Rn 
Peer wreas, W, $8.25; 100, $16. Anconas and Heavy B 
ers, 50, $7.25; 100, $14 Wh., Br. and Buff Le 
» $7; 100, $13; mixed, all varieties, $11 per 
straight On 500, 5°, off; 1,000, 10°7, off Ready Fe 
ary 26th Free catalo Member I. B. ¢ A 


HOLGATE HATCHERY, Box A, Holgate, Ohio 


Per 100 and Up 


BABY CHICKS—Our 19th Season 


Hatched from standard, pure br« 
ree range stock by long expe n d 
operators. Twelve leading varieties 
$10 per 100, up. Shipped l'ostpad 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Illustrate 
catalog free 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY 
Box R * 


BABY CHICKS 


of heavy laying quality at the rig 
price. Barred, White and But 
Brown, White and Buff Leghor 
R. C. and 8. C. Reds; White Wyan 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons and Anconas 
We hatch our own Chicks Cireul 
free. For a square deal, write to the 


OHIO HATCHERY, Decatur, Ohio 


PEDIGREED, EXHIBITION & SELECT GRADES 


from 40 breeds, heavy lavers. 4 





T Rock 





CHIC 


kinds of ducklings Postage 

po PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 

Z * Hatcheries EAST & from which t 

od ship. A month's Feed FREE Rig 

ay Catalog Free. Stamps appreciate: 
, 





TIFFANY’ 


Silver Laced Wyandottes. 
and 8.C 


THAT LIVE 
White and Barred Rocks 
R. I. Reds 


Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. No. 33, Phoenixville, Pa 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS | 


Barron 8S. C. W. Leghorns, Barred Rocks, = R 
15 cents each and up. Hatches every weel Sati x. 
guaranteed Catalogue free 


M. LORGENECKER,. Box 40, 








Elizabethtown, Pa 














ing every day 
apy time. 


id by us. 






SERVICE 


BABY CHICKS 


Do you want service? 
Every flock certified. 
95% live arrival guaranteed. 

Catalog and price list free. 


CANFIF LD HATCHERY, No. 20 Court Place, Sidney, Ohio 


We have live healthy chicks hatch 
We ship anywhere, 
Parcel Post charges 































Good 
Chicks 


FROM 
TOMS RIVER 


oasis BREEDERS a 
ey, 





WHITE Leghorn baby chicks, from pedigreed, 

laying stock of btsiness poultrymen. 
Hatched from eggs laid by mature hens mated to sons 
High in productive 


heavy 


of 200-egg layers or better. 
reasonable in price. 


HARDY PULLETS, 8 TO 10 WEEKS OLD 


Same vigorous, business quality, selected 
hatches. Order now for early laying. 


Write for Illustrated folder 
Authorized Breeder’s Association 


Wa. JoHNSTONR, Mgr 


Box P Toms River, New Jersey 


from 





value, 


early 


| WHITE A RUFF ROCKS, WHITE WYANDOTTES, 
| WHITE & RUFF ORPINGTONS SIL. L. 
} full live 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Box AS Gambier, Ohio 
SUPERIOR CHICKS | 


| 


tt | 
HATCHED. stuhby. WeatThy CHICKS 


give you better chicks forihe money than youcan get elsewhere. 
Combination Offers and Specials offered. Order early. Write 
for prices and Free Illustrated Catalog. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


New Washington. Ohio | 

















High Producing piserous BabyChicks 
Capacity 190,000 heatthy “Mick* Bully guaranteed, direet from Trapnested, Pedigreed Tom Barron and Holly- 











setting wood Imported White Leghorns. World's champion layers, 
300-egg birds, but a high flock average egg production 
make your profit. Hatched in the largest and finest Hatchery in Michigan, by 
those who know how. Bargain prices if you order now. We can also save you 
money on Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds and White 
Wyandottes. Satisfaction es or your money 


Hand let g free for the asking. Write for it today. 


SUPERIOR POUL Y FARES Re 127, L , U.S.A. 


Not just afew 
that's where you 













> BARON KING 
Dam's Record * 
278 Eges | 


Ltt ey 


———— 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS ; 


Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


25 Chicks $11.00 50 Chicks $21.00 100 Chicks $40.00 
Also R. 1. Reds and Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes and White Leghorns at Attractive Prices 


Our birds have won seventy-two ribbons, including 18 first, 12 specials and 2 silver 
cups, at six of the leading shows the past wihter Order direct from this ad. 


PICTURESQUE POULTRY FARM, Box 71, Trenton Junction, New Jersey 
STE UB eB eUeeee eee ee ee eee 











BBSEEBEEas 





Ly Pareel Post Prepaid- 
order for some of our Reliable Chicks and we will prove that we 


| HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 

















i [| BUY HUBERS / } RELIABLE CHICKS | 


Our 14th Year 1,000,000 For 1923 
100% Live Delivery. 


—\ 


Give us your 





North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 














SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


C-ertified by the N. Y. S. Co-Op. Poultry Cert. Asso. 
H-usky, by coming from free range vigorous stock. 

I -raproved by careful selection and good breeding. 
C-hicks, which come from high productive stock. 
K-eep records up to the standard of their parents. + 

S -trong, coming from stock of high constitutional vigor. 


It pays to keep utili t \ ! ive the bey production of the highest -cla t signe pens contain 
ri t f e New Yor s e Production Show Let me quote ip rices on the Genesee Valley 
Whit Write for circ tating your requirements sing date preferred 


“i H. "ROBINSON, ‘Sines Valley Poultry Farm, Box 200, CASTILE, N. Y. 
















H. B. TIPPIN, 


SUNBEAM HATCHERY 


e Chicks that I sell are pr duced under my personal supervision in a good, modernly 
ed hatchery which is kept in best possible condition. The parent stock is carefully 
ed and of best heavy laying strains, kept on cre » range, well-housed and handled ree 












und properly fed this enables me to produce strong, growthy Chicks whic im se 
IT to my customers PRICES: WHITE, BROWN & BUFF LRUBORNS, 50, #i.: 106 
. $62.50. BARRED ROCKS, KR. &S. €. REDS & ANCONAS, 50, 88 


& KR. MINORCAS, 5 

WYANDOTTRS, 50, #9.; 100, o. I 

delivery by prepaid post. Get wder in now and wilt ship’ when you want them. 
BANK REFERENCE CATALOGUE FREE 


Box F, FINDLAY, OHIO 


your ¢ 





Member I. B. C. A. 






































POSTPAID TO YOUR DOOR AND 
CHICKS $10 per 100 and Up FULL LIVE COUNT GUARANTEED 
VARIETIES Prices on 100 100 500 
White, Brown and Buff Leghorns ‘ $7" $13 $38 $62 
Barred Rocks, Black Minorcas, Anconas and Reds .....$8 $15 $44 $72 
White Rocks and White Wyandottes a $8.50 $16 $46 $75 
tuff? Minor 0, $1 1a), $25. Mixes r Chicks for Broilers, 50, $6; 100, $11; 500, $50 
t ive delivery iranteed Hatched in the best pos ssible manner prone good, 
red, heavy laying floc on per t t ‘ eg oa ted and — d to xo a 
‘ Order right from this ¢ ret e time re nee, Clt 1s” 
i hank You take no chanee SHE EAG! E NEST WaTcHeRY, Box f ‘Uoees eiaduce, Ohio. 
Only 18 hours from New ' 

GUARANTEED RURAL CHICKS——, 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUES in HIGHEST QUALITY, PROVEN LAYE”"S PURE- (—™ 
BRED S. C. Barren White Leghorns, Heavy Laying Brown Leghorns, Select Anco- how 

i Heavy Winter Layers Result of constant breeding for hig) flock averages - 
lsuy direct from large modern hatching and breeding institution All stock scien- RA 
culled and approved ond headed by large vigorous males New LOW oS 
PR » Sent Postpaid, 10)°) live delivery guaranteed. Only 20 hours from = 
New York City Write for fine 1923 catalog. Reference, 2 banks i (om) 
, cpm, 
RURAL POULTRY FARM, [ept. A, R No. 1, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN a J 
o 
Chicks $12 Up GUARANTEED ZN. 
PRICES — White. wn & . ft Leghorns, 50), 87; 100, 813: 500. 880. Barred Rocks, S.C. & R.C 
Reds, Anconas, B ui orcas, 5) ; 100, $1; 500, 870, White Wrandott s, White Rocks & Buff Orping 
tons, Sheppard 31 r strai: iB nas, White Minorcas; 50, $8.50; 100, 816; 500, 875: mixed, 5, 
$6; 100, $11; 500 ai ) ” Hatched from selected heavy laying flocks that are well fed ond care | for, 
insuring str , livable ec) icks that will ma'e a profit for vi gay ad TO YOUR DOOR. 
OR DER DIREC T FROM THIS AD AND SAVE TIME. Cat enee. Geneva Bank, ~ 
THE GENEVA HATCHERY, BOX 502, GENEVA. ‘IND. “cag REACH i jours" 








WOLVERINE 


The 1,000 Mile Shoe 





Of Double-Tanned Horsehide ,. 
= aR 


“7 aa some of my bw 


friends uld like to 
get yme u 
wo ‘ in 

us th 

















The Planter 


A double-tanned horsehide shoe, high 
enough to protect the ankles. Soft and 
easy on the feet, but a shoe that wears, 


and wears, and wears. 


Ask for Stock Nos. 
307, 308, 1058 


Horsehide— Double Tanned 
That Always Stays Soft 


We make a specialty of work 
shoes, made exclusively of 
double tanned horsehide. Our 
double tanning process is an ex- 
clusive method of tanning this 


most durable leather so it always 


fibre is closest and toughest. 
Men who have worn Wolver- 
ine shoes say they never thought 
leather could last so long, or 

keep its softness after wetting. 
You'll note how thick the 
leather is in Wol- 





oft and pli- 
1: 


verine shoes. Then 














Here’s the tire for your small 
car —the tire with genuine life 
and fight in it—the kind of tire © 
that simply “eats up” hard” 
work. Buy this 30x 3% clincher 
fabric and it will wring every 
cent’s worth of real tire servicg 
out of itself for you. 


It’s the biggest value, with the 
longest mileage at the lowest 
cost—you pay about half ag 
much as such a tire cost im 
1920. Thick, tough, anti-skid 
tread; heavy sides—made ag 
only Goodrich makes a fabric 
tire. The fullest measure of 
quality and every inch of miles 
age it can hold. 





Tell your dealer you want the 
Goodrich 55 Clincher Fabric 
Tire—he knows how good it is, 
He depends on Goodrich for 
quality just as you depend on 


him for satisfaction. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO, 


MAKERS OF 
THE SILVERTOWN CORD 


Goodrich 55 


CLINCHER FABRIC TIRE 


1S 


Wolverine 


asthetough- | Comfort Shoe 


t of all leathers. 
It is the only leather 
1 to cover league 

| 17 
leather 

ugh to 


unding. 





tan it 


hpecause it This Wolverine is so pliable and 


le it up | 
wears like fron but 


ot r eather, wear 
this ¢ omfo rt Shoe “You li find it 
a bless 


ng to the feet. 


you'll marvel at its 
velvet-like flexibil- 
ity. We make a 
Wolverine 1000 
Mile Shoe for every 
work purpose. For 
field and factory, 
for oil field, camp 
or lumbering. And 





every shoe is horse- 





30x34 2243015 








CHANGE POWER AS YOU CHANGE TBS Pe maby 


1% to 6 H. P. just as you neef@i it. Wonderful value 
The one economical engine on jnE at less than pre- 
all farm jobs up to6 H.P. NG war price. Never was 
Saves ee such an engine bargain. 
upketp, Direct from factory to you. Learn 
Portabie. about this wonderful farm helper. 

oR Kerosene or gasoline. No cranking. 
L ‘S$ Write for description and factory price. 





ng it so flexible 
1 Wear it all day, day 


nd it never tires your 


Wet it, soak 
igh mud and 
oft 
eTOWws 


icest horse- 


» best 


utts, where the 


Wolverine Shoe 


hide through and 
through. 

You'll say, after wearing a pair 
of Wolverines, that this is the 
most economical shoe you ever 
bought. For it outlasts all other 
shoes, and it gives the satisfac- 
tion of perpetual comfort and 
ease. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Wol- 
verine we will see that you are 
supplied through our nearest 


dealer. Write for our catalog. 


& Tanning Corp. 


Formerly The Michigan Shoemakers 


(A change 


Dept. 213 


in name only) 


Rockford, Michigan 


., Springfield, O. 











Clerk at Wesbingten, 0.C 


——— ..* Ad Ute: a «te © : . 
KLIN IN ; 
$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR /’,. Se 
MANY OTHER POSITIONS: Peet Hours ,o* om ¥ wer ° 

leasant Work @ oni ys 
Rapid Advancement o» oon ce om 


stions 
Permanent Employment ment Jobs obtainable: (4) Tell me "bo 
Long Vacation with Pay <€ Railway Mail Clerk 





BIG CHANCE FOR FARMERS 


@™ ....Postoffice Clerk 
| rn City Mail Carrier 
» Rural Mail Carrier 





Fill out and mai! the attached coupon 4 
2 








» Clerk at Washington, D. C. 


Name —_—_—___——— 


“ 


MEN WOMEN 18, OR OVER Pa a 


/ Use This Coupon Before * You Mislay y It—WRITE ‘E OR PRINT Pp By 











SPAN ey SET PRE MS 





